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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

June  1,  1946. 

To  His  Excellency  Edward  Martin 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Sir: 

We  take  pleasure  in  submitting  herewith  a report  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  covering  the  bi- 
ennium ending  May  31,  1946.  With  the  return  of  most  of  our 
employes  from  the  armed  forces  we  have  been  able  to  proceed 
with  programs  which  had  to  be  either  curtailed  or  suspended 
because  of  lack  of  manpower  and  materials,  also  to  launch  new 
ones. 

During  the  war  years  we  took  time  to  take  inventory  and  to 
lay  plans  for  the  future.  By  accumulating  a “Wartime  Reserve” 
fund  during  that  period,  we  are  in  a better  position  now  to  em- 
bark upon  a greater  far-reaching  program  of  wildlife  restora- 
tion and  management  than  ever  before. 

Our  accomplishments  during  the  biennium  are  not  due  only  to 
our  own  efforts.  We  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  our  entire  field 
and  office  personnel,  and  to  the  sportsmen,  landowners  and  other 
groups,  all  of  whom  cooperated  so  splendidly. 

Considering  the  difficulties  of  the  war  period,  our  major  ac- 
complishments on  the  whole  have  been  very  gratifying.  A sum- 
mary follows. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROSS  L.  LEFFLER,  President 
R.  LAMBERTON,  Vice  President 
NICHOLAS  BIDDLE 

G.  I.  PHILLIPS 
HAROLD  MOLTZ 

H.  E.  KILGUS 
JOHN  C.  HERMAN 
B.  K.  WILLIAMS 

Attest : 

SETH  GORDON 

Executive  Dwector 
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Photo  by  W.  Gard.  Conklin 

Forest  growth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gold  Mine  Road,  within  State  Game  Lands  No.  211, 
Cold  Spring  Township,  Lebanon  County. 

MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

MEN  IN  SERVICE 

As  of  this  writing  nearly  all  of  the  employes  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  have  returned  to  duty.  All 
of  them  served  with  distinction,  many  attaining  the  rank  of 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers.  We  are  happy, 
indeed,  to  have  them  back,  and  are  confident  the  work  of  the 
Commission  soon  again  will  attain  its  pre  war  tempo. 

FUTURE  PLANNING 

The  long-term  planning  program,  which  was  started  two  years 
ago,  was  given  further  study  and  finally  approved.  It  will  in- 
volve an  expenditure  of  $6,000,000  during  the  next  six  or  eight 
years,  including: 

a.  An  expansion  of  the  food  and  cover  improvement  pro- 
gram; construction  of  dams  wherever  feasible;  cover-mapping 
and  future  management  planning;  growing  or  purchasing  food- 
bearing planting  stock;  to  cost  $2,640,000. 

b.  Establishment  of  additional  game  farms  and  expansion 
of  facilities  for  increased  production  on  farms  currently  oper- 
ated; purchase  of  more  game  from  private  breeders  for  re- 
stocking purposes;  increasing  distribution  of  day-old  pheasant 
chicks;  importations  of  rabbits;  to  cost  $2,315,000. 
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c.  An  expansion  of  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  as  needed,  to  approximately 
1,000,000  acres,  to  cost  $400,000. 

d.  An  expansion  of  law  enforcement  activities;  purchase  of 
new  uniforms  and  equipment;  expansion  of  game  feeding  and 
predator  control  programs;  rendering  more  aid  to  interested 
landowners ; etc.,  to  cost  $445,000. 

e.  An  expansion  of  programs  currently  in  effect  and  provide 
for  additional  facilities  to  serve  the  sportsmen’s  groups,  schools, 
service  clubs,  etc.,  throughout  the  Commonwealth  to  inform  the 
public  more  fullv  concerning  wildlife  restoration  needs,  to  cost 
$50,000. 

REVENUE 

More  resident  and  non-resident  licenses  were  issued  during 
1945  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  Commission’s  history,  due 
probably  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  fact  that  over 
32,000  free  licenses  were  issued  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Game  Fund  also  reached  an  all-time  high  during  the  bi- 
ennium, the  balance  as  of  May  31,  1946,  including  a Wartime 
Reserve,  amounting  to  $2,318,867.23. 


Photo  by  J.  B.  Millet 

Woodchucks  are  hunted  assiduously  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  rifle  shooting 
enthusiasts.  Danger  lies  in  the  sport,  however,  unless  proper  precautions  are  taken  to 
indicate  your  position  so  no  other  'chuck  hunter  is  likely  to  mistake  you  for  a whistlepig. 
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LANDS  ACQUIRED 


Over  69,000  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  were  acquired,  bring- 
ing the  total  at  the  close  of  the  two-year  period  to  819,230  acres, 
comprising  190  unit  blocks  in  63  counties. 

TIMBER  SALES 

Timber  sales  were  stepped  up  to  meet  war  needs  and  cash  re- 
turns from  those  sales  amounted  to  over  $132,000,  an  increase 
of  more  than  $100,000  in  income  over  the  amount  received  dur- 
ing the  last  biennium.  They  included  such  items  as  saw  timber, 
pulpwood,  mine  props,  chemical  woods,  etc. 


The  two-year  fur  harvest  totalled  more  than  $3,000,000. 


PREDATOR  CONTROL 

Due  to  many  trappers  being  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  employed 
in  war  industries,  foxes  increased  alarmingly,  and  it  was  nec- 
essary to  wage  a relentless  campaign  to  bring  these  creatures 
under  control.  Field  Officers  and  sportsmen  pooled  their  efforts 
to  reduce  the  fox  population  and  a bounty  was  declared  on  the 
red  fox  to  encourage  its  more  effective  control.  As  a result  over 
46,000  foxes,  more  than  26,000  of  which  were  reds,  were  taken. 

FUR-BEARERS 

The  fur  harvest  took  a jump  during  the  two-year  period, 
fur-dealers  having  paid  more  than  $3,121,000  on  nearly  a million 
pelts,  chiefly  muskrats,  skunks  and  opossums. 
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The  rabbit  transfer  program  paid  big  dividends. 


GAME  TRAPPED  AND  TRANSFERRED 

More  than  70,000  cottontail  rabbits  were  removed  by  sports- 
men, Boy  Scouts,  and  other  agents  from  sections  where  no 
hunting  is  permitted  and  released  in  areas  where  public  shooting 
is  allowed. 

PROPAGATION 

More  than  31,113  ringneck  pheasants,  9,841  bobwhite  quail 
and  892  wild  turkeys  were  restocked  from  the  four  State  Game 
Farms,  and  purchases  of  over  36,000  ringneck  pheasants  and 
nearly  6,000  bobwhite  quail  and  13,000  rabbits  were  made  in  the 
open  market  to  further  augment  the  supply. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  fourth  student  class  at  the  Training  School  was  enrolled 
near  the  close  of  the  biennium.  It  attracted  a great  many  appli- 
cants, mostly  ex-servicemen,  and  183  took  the  final  examinations. 
The  class  selected,  composed  of  26  veterans  and  4 civilians,  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  finest  ever  graduated. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

During  the  Fall  of  1945  a corps  of  part-time  lecturers  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  chiefly  of  leaders  in  the  conservation  and  edu- 
cation field.  They  have  appeared  at  various  teachers  institutes, 
sportsmen’s  and  civic  organizations,  etc.,  and  have  helped  greatly 
to  interest  the  public  in  the  Commission’s  program. 

The  Commission  contrbuted  considerable  in  personnel,  time, 
money,  and  effort  toward  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College — the  first  such  school  ever  established  in 
the  Commonwealth. 


THE  OPEN  GATE  TO 
MUTUAL  UNDERSTANDING 


1 PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


Ten  thousand  of  the  above  posters  were  distributed  through- 
out the  farming  sections  to  promote  good  will  among 
sportsmen  and  land-owners. 


LEGISLATION 

Comparatively  few  amendments  to  the  Game  Laws  were  made 
by  the  1945  Session  of  Legislature. 

Provision  was  made  under  Section  302  for  the  issuance  of  free 
hunting  licenses  to  residents  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Sections  310 
and  311  were  amended  to  require  monthly  and  weekly  returns 
from  agents  who  issue  hunting  licenses,  and  to  increase  their 
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Many  signs  were  erected  along  highways  in  big  game  territory  to  warn  motorists  of 
oft-used  deer  crossings.  Despite  this  precaution  hundreds  of  deer  are  killed  on  Penn- 
sylvania’s highways  by  automobiles  every  year.  The  signs  are  furnished  and  erected 
through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  State  Highway  Department. 


bond  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  to  improve  the  distribution  of  licenses. 
Sections  320,  321  and  708  were  amended  to  discontinue  game- 
kill  reports  for  small  game,  and  requiring  that  all  big  game  be 
tagged  immediately  after  removing  the  entrails  and  before  trans- 
porting. The  Commission  was  authorized,  under  Section  604,  to 
post  beaver  colonies  against  trapping.  Sections  924,  and  925  con- 
cerning the  Auxiliary  Game  Refuge  Law  were  repealed  and  new 
Sections  921,  922  and  923  included  in  an  effort  to  make  the  Co- 
operative Farm-Game  Program  more  attractive  to  landowners. 
Section  1101  was  amended  to  permit  the  payment  of  bounties  to 
public  employes.  The  annual  bear  damage  fund  was  increased, 
under  Section  1304,  from  $3,000  to  $5,000. 


DEER 

CR0SS1NC 


GAME  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

With  the  aid  of  competent  technical  help  stationed  at  the  Field 
Division  offices  it  was  possible  to  conduct  more  detailed  manage- 
ment practices  on  the  State  Game  Lands  and  other  holdings 
than  in  former  years.  Management  procedures  previously  insti- 
tuted, and  many  new  techniques  requiring  machinery  and 
additional  field  personnel  were  checked  and  placed  in  operation. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  whereby  base  cover-type  and  soils 
maps  will  be  prepared  for  each  tract  of  State  Game  Lands.  Man- 
agement plans  which  are  being  completed  for  the  various  hold- 
ings will  be  revised  and  improved  as  new  complete  base  cover 
maps  become  available. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the  planning  and  research 
committee  and  suggestions  from  various  other  sources,  a long- 
term Game  Land  Management  Plan  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission and  is  in  operation.  This  plan  includes  many  changes  and 
additions  that  are  helping  advance  the  management  program 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

MAINTENANCE 

At  the  end  of  the  biennium,  lands  owned  by  the  Commission 
totaled  819,230  acres.  This  large  area  requires  the  maintenance 
of  approximately  3,900  miles  of  boundary  lines,  which  must  be 
clearly  marked  and  tagged.  Of  the  total  length,  678  miles  of  line 
were  mowed  and  1,478  miles  painted  and  tagged  during  the  two- 
year  period. 

Nearly  1,300  miles  of  refuge  and  special  area  lines  were  main- 
tained annually.  This  included  mowing,  posting,  repairing  and 
replacing  wire,  and  periodic  checking  of  the  lines.  During  the 
period  one  Dog  Training  Area  of  715  acres,  one  Auxiliary  Refuge 
of  100  acres,  nine  Refuges  totaling  107  acres  on  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Projects,  and  two  new  Propagation  Areas  of  275 
acres  and  146  acres  respectively  were  established.  Seven  Primary 
Refuge  lines  were  reduced,  and  ten  Primary  Refuges  were  dis- 
continued. Six  Auxiliary  Refuges  were  also  discontinued  due  to 
inability  to  produce  the  desired  results. 

For  efficient  administration  and  forest  fire  protection  862 
miles  of  roads  and  852  miles  of  firetrails  were  maintained  each 
year.  In  addition,  38  miles  of  new  road  and  37  miles  of  new  fire- 
trails  were  constructed  during  the  past  two  years. 

FOOD  PLOTS 

Approximately  1,035  acres  of  food  plots  were  planted  to  sup- 
plement the  natural  food  and  cover  supply  on  State  Game  Lands 
and  other  controlled  areas.  Many  plots  were  seeded  to  perennial 
crops  thus  providing  food  and  cover  for  a number  of  years.  On 
a share-crop  basis  1,944  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  were  planted 
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to  grains,  grasses,  etc.,  by  local  farmers,  the  agreement  giving 
the  Commission  approximately  one-third  of  the  crops  produced. 
On  this  basis  the  department  received  9,470  bushels  of  grain  and 
an  additional  203  acres  of  crops  left  standing  for  game.  Seventy 
acres  of  fields  on  State  Game  Lands  were  also  mowed  to  keep  the 
areas  from  reverting  to  forest. 


Bulldozing  operatii 
also  helped  greatly 
improve  food  and  c< 
er  conditions  for  de 
grouse,  snowsh 
rabbits,  etc. 


Extensive  lumber- 
ing operations  on 
game  lands  con- 
tributed to  the  war 
effort  and  helped 
to  improve  food 
and  cover  condi- 
tions for  forest 
wildlife. 
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TIMBER  SALES  AND  CUTTINGS 

Timber  sales  were  increased  to  meet  current  needs  brought 
about  by  the  demands  of  war.  Such  sales  completed  on  26,400 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands  not  only  contributed  to  the  war  effort 
but  improved  the  environment  for  game  to  a very  marked  degree. 
The  cash  return  from  these  sales  was  $132,750.00 ; approximately 
10,500,000  bd.  ft.  of  saw  timber,  2,100  cords  of  pulpwood,  150,000 
individual  mine  props,  5,000  tons  of  mine  props,  35,000  posts, 
350  cords  of  chemical  wood,  1,100  cords  of  firewood,  75  telephone 
poles,  80  stills  of  birch  oil  and  three-fourth  ton  of  hemlock  bark. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  $100,000  over  the 
amount  received  for  timber  sales  during  the  last  biennium.  Most 
of  the  timber  sales  are  still  in  operation  and  additional  acreages 
are  being  cruised  for  new  sales  to  meet  our  postwar  needs. 

Inasmuch  as  timber  operations  improve  many  of  the  sections 
for  wildlife,  cuttings  by  Commission  employees  are  restricted  to 
more  inaccessible  areas.  With  the  return  of  field  personnel  from 
the  Armed  Forces  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  cuttings  during 
this  biennium  to  1,864  acres  of  various  types.  As  a result  of  these 
releases,  the  forest  areas  are  producing  an  increased  amount  of 
food  and  cover  needed  by  wildlife.  Approximately  10,556  trees, 
mostly  apple,  were  pruned  to  produce  a larger  crop  of  fruit  which 
is  utilized  by  wildlife. 

Considering  all  items  of  work,  which  includes  timbering,  forest 
cuttings,  food  plots  and  areas  share  cropped,  there  were  31,496 
acres,  or  approximately  4%,  of  the  total  Game  Land  acreage 
improved. 

PLANTING  SEEDLINGS 

Approximately  329,000  seedlings  and  transplants  were  set  out 
during  the  past  two  years,  the  majority  going  on  retired  areas 
of  submarginal  lands  owned  by  the  Commission,  thus  benefiting 
wildlife  and  helping  to  meet  a definite  land  use  problem. 

FOREST  FIRES 

Forest  fires  burned  over  approximately  4,600  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands,  of  which  nearly  500  acres  were  in  refuge  areas. 
In  addition  our  officers  aided  to  suppress  fires  of  this  type  on  670 
acres  of  adjoining  State  Forest  Lands.  Fortunately  the  Com- 
mission had  fine  cooperation  with  local  fire  wardens  and  crews 
and  these  destructive  fires  were  kept  at  a minimum. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

Additional  work  completed  during  the  past  two  years,  included 
the  building  of  retreats,  feeding  shelters,  springs,  bridges,  cul- 
verts, corn  cribs  and  storage  sheds,  maintenance  of  Commission- 
owned  telephone  lines,  surveying  of  potential  dam  sites,  painting 
buildings,  and  many  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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DAM  SITES  ON  STATE  GAME  LANDS 
Thirty-five  potential  dam  sites  for  breeding  and  resting  areas 
for  waterfowl  were  inspected  by  department  technicians  and 
recommendations  made  for  additional  surveys  by  an  engineering 
crew,  following  which  specifications  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
Commission  for  action.  Of  these  areas  nine  have  been  surveyed 
and  specifications  are  being  prepared. 

PYMATUNING 

On  July  6,  1943,  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  Commission  s 
Museum  at  the  Pymatuning  Refuge,  due  to  the  decrease  in  vis- 
itors resulting  from  travel  restrictions  during  wartime.  With 
the  end  of  hostilities  the  museum  was  again  opened  and  suitable 
supervision  furnished  to  handle  the  influx  of  visitors. 

WATERFOWL  MANAGEMENT 
Following  an  inspection  trip  to  the  Pymatuning  and  subse- 
quent recommendations  by  a Biologist  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  water  in  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  was  lowered  12 
inches  during  June  1945  and  a large  quantity  of  wild  duck  millet 
and  smartwood  seed  was  planted  along  the  exposed  shoreline. 
In  September,  1945,  the  water  was  again  raised  to  the  normal 
high  level  to  flood  the  ripened  seeds  and  make  the  food  available 
for  waterfowl.  This  proved  quite  successful.  Therefore,  3,500  lbs. 
of  wild  duck  millet  seed  was  ordered  for  planting  in  1946  and 
arrangements  made  to  lower  the  water  level  and  seed  the  area 
again  this  June. 

Again  following  recommendations  a land  purchase  program 
was  promoted  on  some  of  the  surrounding  marshes.  To  date  there 
is  considerable  acreage  under  option  and  now  being  surveyed  for 
purchase. 


Beaver  dams  furnish  stop-over  resting  and  feeding  places  for  waterfowl.  Note  the 
beaver  house  to  the  right  of  center. 
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Landowners  on  farm-game  cooperative  projects  are  encouraged  to  control  erosion  by 
employing  modern  agricultural  practices,  such  as  contour  plowing,  etc. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

An  experienced  soil  conservation  specialist  was  employed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  adviseability  of  pro- 
moting soil  conservation  practices  on  farms  leased  under  the 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Project  Program.  With  work  con- 
fined to  Project  No.  17  in  Berks  County  as  the  initial  undertak- 
ing, he  has  successfully  obtained  the  cooperation  of  a goodly 
number  of  the  farmers  on  the  7,000  acres  involved.  Although 
many  farmers  agreed  to  adopt  only  a few  practices,  their  interest 
has  been  aroused.  Wildlife  on  the  area  will  greatly  benefit  in  the 
future,  and  in  addition  the  cooperating  farms  will  be  improved 
and  their  soil  conserved.  As  Soil  Conservation  Districts  become 
established  in  counties  where  these  cooperative  projects  are 
located,  the  activities  of  Commission  employed  technicians  will 
be  transferred  to  projects  in  areas  lacking  the  services  of 
Soil  Conservation  employees. 
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COVER-TYPE  AND  SOILS  MAPS 

To  obtain  the  base  cover-type  and  soils  maps  mentioned  in  the 
introductory  paragraphs,  the  Game  Commission  has  submitted 
a request  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a Pittman-Robertson 
project,  financed  75%  by  federal  funds  derived  from  the  excise 
tax  on  arms  and  ammunition  and  25%  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  When  this  project  is  approved  and  in  operation  two 
four-man  crews  will  cruise  each  Game  Land  and  prepare  base 
maps  in  connection  with  future  management  plans. 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

In  addition  to  cooperation  and  advice  received  from  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  aided  in  supplying  Chinese  chestnut,  oak,  and  chinqua- 
pin seedlings. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  provided  hundreds  of  seed- 
lings for  planting  purposes  and  many  pounds  of  lespedeza  seed 
for  planting  on  State  Game  Lands  in  order  to  study  the  success 
of  various  varitigs  in  this  climate. 

DEMONSTRATION  PLANTINGS 

To  determine  the  value  of  low-growing  evergreens  for  game 
cover,  16,549  seedlings  of  various  species  were  planted  in  1945 
on  fourteen  separate  Game  Lands. 

During  the  same  year  nine  different  kinds  of  grasses  and 
legumes  recommended  by  agronomists  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  were  planted  in  once-acre  demonstration  plots  on 
twelve  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands. 

Limited  observations  show  that  most  of  the  evergreens  and  a 
few  of  the  grasses  will  benefit  game  by  producing  increased  cover. 

EQUIPMENT  APPROVED 

The  Commission  approved  the  purchase  of  38  trucks,  14  sets 
of  farm  equipment,  3 caterpillar  tractors,  (40-50  h.p.)  with 
angledozers,  3 motor  graders,  and  2 tractors,  (60-70  h.p.)  with 
angledozers  to  use  in  the  development  of  State  Game  Lands  under 
approved  management  plans. 

To  date  the  department  has  obtained  from  Army  Surplus  Prop- 
erty, two  new  D-7  tractors,  which  have  been  placed  in  operation. 

MANAGEMENT  PLANS 

In  order  to  correlate  the  maintenance  and  development  work 
on  State  Game  Lands  and  to  further  the  management  work,  the 
Commission  has  so  far  approved  management  plans  for  39  State 
Game  Lands,  which  were  prepared  by  Technicians  and  will  con- 
tinue in  effect  from  year  to  year  as  applicable.  These  planned 
practices  will  greatly  improve  the  management  work  on  Com- 
mission-owned and  controlled  areas,  and  increase  their  wildlife 
productive  capacity. 
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Much  of  Pennsylvania’s  15,000-000  acres  of  forests  are  good  deer  and  bear  territory. 

More  than  1,000,000  deer  have  been  killed  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Adult  bears  may  be  killed;  cubs  may  not. 

PROCUREMENT  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

ACQUISITION  OF  STATE  GAME  LANDS  CONDUCTED 
MORE  THAN  QUARTER  OF  CENTURY 

The  aggregate  area  of  State  Game  Lands  acquired  during  the 
26  years  since  the  program  started  has  reached  a total  of  819,230 
acres,  comprising  190  units,  distributed  through  63  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s 67  counties.  An  additional  31,618  acres  were  under 
contract  for  purchase  at  the  end  of  the  biennium,  4,663  acres  of 
which  may  not  be  secured  because  of  defective  titles. 

The  consideration  paid  for  the  819,230  acres  amounted  to 
$3,059,470.41,  a general  average  of  $3.72  per  acre.  This  does  not 
include  expenditures  for  securing  options,  land  examinations, 
title  abstracting  and  conveyancing,  boundary  line  surveys,  map- 
ping, and  incidentals.  Such  expenditures  cost  slightly  more  than 
$1.00  per  acre. 

During  the  two-year  period  under  consideration,  a total  of 
69,232  acres  were  acquired  for  which  $164,914.14  was  paid,  an 
average  of  $2.38  per  acre.  This  average  was  much  below  pre- 
vious biennium  averages  because  approximately  40,000  acres  in 
Dauphin  and  Lebanon  Counties  were  purchased  at  exceptionally 
low  per-acre  prices. 
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Included  in  the  more  important  transactions  consummated 
were: 

(a)  2097.9  acres  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  119  in 
Luzerne  County,  costing  $8,895.75. 

(b)  695  acres  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  140  in  Sus- 
quehanna County,  costing  $1,986.15. 

(c)  1137.4  acres  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  143  in 
Warren  County,  costing  $2,759.03. 

(d)  698.7  acres  in  Lehigh  County,  added  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  205,  costing  $14,672.70. 

(e)  7,563.0  acres  in  Tioga  County,  which  cost  $20,873.2y, 
designated  State  Game  Lands  No.  208. 

(f)  4,162.0  acres  in  Pike  County,  for  which  $13,303.80  was 
paid,  designated  State  Game  Lands  No.  209. 

(g)  424.2  acres  of  farm,  orchard  and  woodland  in  Snyder 
County,  which  cost  $4,242.00,  designated  State  Game  Lands  No. 
212. 

(h)  106.2  acres  of  right-of-way  of  the  abandoned  Susque- 
hanna and  New  York  Railroad,  acquired  by  the  Commission  for 
$1,000  and  now  used  for  game  management  purposes. 

Outstandingly  important  acquisitions  were  State  Game  Lands 
Nos.  210  and  211  in  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  Counties  because  of 
their  close  proximity  to  large  centers  of  population  and  practi- 
cally within  sight  of  the  State’s  Capitol ; their  capability  of  fur- 
nishing reasonably  good  sport  for  a large  number  of  hunters; 
their  interesting  topography  and  geological  formations ; and  the 
exceptionally  low  price  at  which  they  were  purchased.  Game 
Lands  No.  210  include  11,061  acres  for  which  $7,140.28  was  paid. 
Lands  No.  211  comprise  29,058  acres  purchased  for  $58,275.40. 
This  latter  includes  about  16  miles  of  right-of-way  of  the  par- 
tially-abandoned Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Branch  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  acquired  by  the  Commission,  and  now  used  as 
a game  management  road  through  Stony  Creek  Valley. 

Another  transaction  of  outstanding  importance  was  a contract 
made  to  purchase  approximately  16,000  acres  of  splendid  forest 
and  game  territory  in  Elk  County  which  will  be  added  to  State 
Game  Lands  No.  25.  Conveyance  of  title  to  the  Commission  was 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  biennium. 

For  more  detailed  information  with  respect  to  the  acquisition 
of  land,  see  Tables  Nos.  5,  6 and  7,  on  pages  63  to  66,  inclusive. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  POLICIES 

Land  acquisition  policies  of  the  various  Commissions  during 
the  past  26  years  have  been  fundamentally  sound  and  conducted 
to  produce  the  largest  possible  well-distributed  acreage  at  least 
cost  to  the  sportsmen.  Evidence  of  this  is  indicated  by  the  large 
aggregate  acreage  acquired ; the  low  average  cost  per  acre ; the 
distribution  in  63  counties;  and  the  large  number  of  sportsmen 
who  hunt  on  Game  Lands.  An  evidence  of  sound  economic  policy 
is  that  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber  and  other  wood 
products  from  State  Game  Lands  have  amounted  to  $224,304.18, 
and  from  all  other  sources  $49,427.83,  a total  of  $273,732.01. 
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Certain  forest  lands  acquired,  even  those  for  which  $3.00  or  less 
per  acre  was  paid,  now  contain  large  quantities  of  merchantable 
timber,  and  Game  Lands  in  the  aggregate  can  be  expected  to 
produce  substantial  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen  in 
future  years. 

A general  policy  governing  the  land  purchase  program  was 
adopted  by  the  Commission  during  this  biennium,  certain  pro- 
visions of  which  were  merely  reiterations  of  former  ones.  The 
new  policy  is  intended  to  curtail  the  purchase  of  State  Game 
Lands,  thus  providing  more  funds  for  management  of  present 
holdings;  to  expand  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program;  and 
to  make  the  land  acquisition  program  more  selective  as  to  tracts 
which  will  be  purchased.  Its  provisions,  briefly,  follow: 

1.  Reduce  the  budget  item  for  the  purchase  of  lands. 

2.  Acquire  tracts  needed  to  straighten  the  outside  bounda- 
ries of  present  holdings,  and  privately-owned  tracts  which  are 
interiors  within  Game  Lands. 

3.  Enlarge  small  unit  blocks  of  Game  Lands  to  a suitable 

size. 

4.  Give  first  consideration  to  prospective  purchases  in  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  State  where  the  acreage  of  present  hold- 
ings is  comparatively  small  and  the  hunting  population  large. 
In  this  connection  the  Commission  is  not  unmindful  of  its  past 
unsatisfactory  experiences  in  attempting  to  purchase  lands  in 
agricultural  sections  because: 

(a)  Acreages  available  are  small  and  accommodate  too 
few  hunters;  consequently,  do  little  to  relieve  local  hunting  pres- 


sure. 


Along  the  shores  of  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Sanctuary  many  waterfowl  and  shore- 
birds  nest.  The  Bittern  on  her  nest  above  defied  the  cameraman,  even  struck  at  him  re- 
peatedly with  her  long,  stiletto-like  bill. 
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Small  areas  on  the  game  lands  are  often  cleared  and  planted  td  food  for  wildlife. 


(b)  Prices  asked  for  lands  are  invariably  too  high,  usu- 
ally up  to  and  often  above  the  $30.00  per  acre  limit  which  may 
legally  be  paid. 

(c)  Unless  cleared  lands,  as  marginal  or  sub-marginal 
farms,  are  regularly  tilled,  they  soon  revert  to  forest  type  and 
fail  to  serve  the  purpose  desired,  i.  e.,  production  of  farm-game 
species. 

(d)  It  is  questionable  whether  such  purchases  are  justi- 
fiable from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

5.  The  purchase  of  Game  Lands  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
any  special  section  of  the  State,  but  should  be  made  where  it 
appears  advisable  and  for  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

6.  Consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  character  of  lands  as : 

(a)  Type,  age,  quality  and  value  of  forest  growth. 

(b)  Value  for  farming  purposes,  since  good  farms  should 
not  be  retired  from  general  crop  farming. 

(c)  Ample  water  supply,  including  swamps  or  marshes, 
and  adequate  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

(d)  Barren  mountain  lands  should  not  be  purchased 
merely  because  of  their  low  price. 

7.  Reservations  by  the  landowner  of  any  rights  to  lands 
offered  for  sale  is  frowned  upon  by  the  Commission,  but  where 
certain  rights,  as  for  timber,  minerals,  etc.,  cannot  be  avoided, 
they  shall  be  limited  as  far  as  possible. 

8.  Where  the  owner  insists  upon  reserving  timber  for  cut-  . 
ting  and  removal,  efforts  shall  be  made  to  persuade  him  to  agree 
in  writing  not  to  cut  trees  within  100  feet  from  stream  banks. 
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FEDERAL  AID  IN  LAND  ACQUISITION 

Federal-Aid-in-Wildlife  Restoration  funds  have  helped  mate- 
rially in  the  purchase  of  State  Game  Lands.  They  are  provided 
for  by  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  of  September  2,  1937,  and  are 
derived  from  the  excise  tax  on  sales  of  firearms  and  ammunition. 
Approximately  92%  of  such  funds  which  are  appropriated  an- 
nually by  the  Congress  are  apportioned  to  the  States  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Pennsylvania’s  apportionments  of 
such  funds  during  the  8-year  period  since  they  have  been  made 
available  amounted  to  $547,727.70,  a large  proportion  of  which 
was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Game  Lands.  A total  of  162  tracts 
aggregating  123,223.3  acres  have  been  acquired  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  funds  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $595,073.32,  including  not 
only  the  consideration  paid  for  land  but  also  expenditures  for 
boundary  line  surveys  and  mapping,  as  well  as  title  abstracting 
and  deed  conveying.  Since  the  Federal  Government  reimburses 
the  Commission  to  the  extent  of  75%  of  the  total  cost  of  approved 
projects,  the  Commission  has  received  $446,304.98  of  Federal  Aid 
funds,  with  about  $30,000  still  due. 


FIXED  CHARGES  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

Commonwealth-owned  land  being  exempt  from  taxation,  the 
Commission  is  given  legal  authority  to  pay  a fixed  charge  of  five 
cents  for  each  acre  of  State  Game  Lands  and  Game  Farms  it 
acquires.  Of  this,  one  cent  is  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  and 
two  cents  to  Township  School  Directors  and  Township  Road 
Supervisors  for  each  acre  acquired  in  the  respective  counties  and 
townships.  Such  fixed  charges  are  paid  during  calendar  years, 
and  the  amounts  paid  in  1944  were  indicated  in  the  report  for 
the  1943-1944  biennium.  Amounts  paid  during  the  calendar  year 
1945  were: 


County  Treasurers  of  64  counties $ 7,823.16 

Township  School  Directors  of  368  townships.  . . 15,647.04 

Township  Road  Supervisors  of  368  townships.  . 15,647.04 


TOTAL $39,117.24 


A grand  total  of  $461,624.47  has  been  paid  on  Game  Lands  and 
Game  Farms  since  lands  were  first  purchased. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROGRAM 

This  program  was  adopted  by  the  Commission  in  1936  after 
many  efforts  during  a long  period  of  years  to  find  a reasonable 
good  plan  for  developing  a satisfactory  relationship  between 
farmers  and  hunters.  Forest  lands  can  readily  be  purchased  for 
game  management  and  hunting  purposes,  but  such  is  not  the 
case  with  respect  to  farm  lands.  The  only  apparent  solution  of 
the  problem  is  a plan  by  which  farmers  agree  to  permit  public 
hunting  in  return  for  protection  against  careless  or  unscrupulous 
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The  farm-game  cooperative  program  will  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  solutions  to  the  “No  Trespass”  problem. 
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hunters  and  help  in  applying  certain  farm  practices  beneficial 
to  them  as  well  as  to  wildlife.  This  is  the  premise  on  which  the 
Commission’s  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program  is  based. 

The  plan  has  proven  fairly  successful  and,  although  activities 
were  necessarily  curtailed  during  the  war,  can  become  eminently 
successful  provided  hunters  recognize  their  responsibility  to  con- 
duct themselves  as  good  sportsmen  should. 

At  the  start  of  this  biennium  there  were  73  functioning  Co- 
operative Farm-Game  Projects  comprising  1903  farms  totalling 
153,574  acres.  A comparatively  small  number  of  farmers  with- 
drew as  cooperators;  many  farms  changed  hands,  necessitating 
new  agreements ; and  a large  number  of  others  were  added  to 
some  of  the  projects,  especially  in  Montgomery  and  Bucks 
Counties.  Five  project  areas  were  discontinued  due  to  their 
small  size. 

As  of  May  31,  1946,  there  were  in  full  operation  68  projects 
comprising  2066  farms  totalling  164,425  acres.  For  details  as  to 
the  location  and  other  data  with  respect  to  this  program,  see 
Table  No.  8,  on  pages  68  and  69. 

AUXILIARY  GAME  REFUGE  PROJECTS 
(GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION) 

This  program  is  not  being  stressed  since  it  is  considered  of  less 
importance  than  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  and  certain  other 
programs.  The  number  of  Auxiliary  projects  decreased  from  52 
to  44,  during  the  biennium,  with  a net  loss  of  8,880  acres.  The  44 
projects  contain  a total  of  35,934  acres,  of  which  10,081  acres 
are  maintained  as  refuges  and  24,853  acres  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing. For  additional  details,  see  Table  No.  9,  pages  70  and  71. 

GAME  PROPAGATION  AREAS 

The  primary  purpose  for  the  adoption  of  this  program  some 
years  ago  was  to  provide  game  breeding  areas  protected  from  all 
hunting  to  serve  as  reservoirs  from  which  certain  species  of 
game  could  be  trapped  for  stocking  open  hunting  territory.  Some 
of  the  tracts  accepted  for  Game  Propagation  Areas  failed  to 
supply  sufficient  game  to  justify  their  continuance  and  were 
abolished.  No  new  ones  were  established.  Only  81  projects,  total- 
ling 24,850  acres,  are  now  maintained,  a net  decrease  during  the 
biennium  of  9 projects  and  1,806  acres.  For  details  with  respect 
to  existing  projects,  see  Table  No.  10,  pages  72  to  75,  inclusive. 


SPECIAL  PRESERVES 

One  new  Dog  Training  Preserve  was  established.  It  comprises 
715  acres  with  the  Tiadaghton  State  Forest,  Lycoming  County. 
Six  such  preserves  are  in  operation,  having  a total  area  of  3,383 
acres. 
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Well  trained  dogs  usually  bring  home  the  bacon.  Dog  Training  Preserves  are  becoming 
very  popular  and  should  be  encouraged. 


Two  Archery  Hunting  Preserves  established  in  1937,  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  by  law,  are  still  maintained. 

For  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  location  and  size 
of  Special  Preserves,  see  Table  No.  11,  page  76. 


SPECIAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  PROJECTS 

This  program  was  created  with  the  thought  that  sportsmen’s 
organizations  would  be  interested  in  improving  hunting  condi- 
tions within  their  respective  communities,  knowing  that  any 
organization  with  a good  constructive  program  is  a successful 
one.  The  plan  is  somewhat  comparable  to  the  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program,  the  principal  difference  being  that  the  sports- 
men’s organizations  and  farm  owners  cooperate  directly  with 
each  other.  Unfortunately,  sportsmen  have  not  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  the  plan.  A few  new  projects  were  established  and  others 
discontinued  during  the  biennium.  Records  indicated  that  126 
projects  totalling  35,594  acres  were  operative  at  the  end  of  the 
biennium. 
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SUMMATION  OF  ACREAGES  IN  LAND 
MANAGEMENT  PROJECTS 


Lands  either  owned  or  under  nominal  control  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  used  for  game  management  projects  of  various  types, 
including  game  farms  and  primary  refuges  located  within  State 
Forests  and  other  public  lands,  aggregate  1,102,535  acres,  an 
increase  of  64,248  acres  during  the  biennium.  The  various  clas- 
sifications and  acreages  involved  are  indicated  in  concise  form  in 
Table  No.  12,  page  77. 


EASEMENTS  GRANTED 

Most  of  the  easements  granted  were  rights-of-way  for  oil,  gas, 
electric  and  telephone  lines  across  State  Game  Lands  and  Game 
Farms.  The  rights-of-way  totalled  144,997.6  feet  in  length, 
ranged  from  4 feet  to  100  feet  in  width,  and  comprised  104.58 
acres.  The  35  grantees  paid  $1,060.00  for  forest  growth  cut. 
Rentals  paid  during  the  biennium  for  all  existing  rights-of-way 
amounted  to  $2,988.71. 


Archery  is  winning  more  enthusiasts  every  year.  Two  Archery  Hunting  Preserves 
established  in  1937  are  still  maintained. 
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GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


HUNTING  LICENSES 

Under  the  law  the  Department  of  Revenue  is  the  agency  that 
has  complete  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  issuance 
of  hunting  licenses,  including  settlement  of  accounts  with  the 
issuing  agents  and  the  transmission  of  monies  arising  from  this 
source  to  the  State  Treasury  for  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Game 
Fund.  The  number  of  licenses  issued  during  the  past  five  years 
is  given  below : 


Year 

Resident 

Non-Resident 

Total 

1941 

675,434 

10,992 

686,356 

1942 

640,821 

8,394 

649,215 

1943 

570,901 

11,833 

582,734 

1944 

593,917f 

13,983 

607,900 

1945 

696,394 

17,227 

713,621 

fincludes  free  licenses 

issued  to  members 

of  the  armed 

forces:  1944, 

264;  1945,  32,373. 


LICENSES 
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This  sports-shop  in  Franklin,  Pa.,  is  one  of  many  such  agencies  which  sell  licenses  to 
accomodate  hunters.  Note  the  slogan  “Get  Yours  Early!” 
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An  all-time  record  was  established  in  the  issuance  of  both  Resi- 
dent and  Non-Resident  Licenses  during  1945.  It  is  likely  that  the 
contributory  factors  included:  (1)  Less  stringent  demands  upon 
industry  for  peak  production  following  cessation  of  hostilities, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  men  to  have  more  time  off  for 
hunting;  and  (2)  the  issuance  of  over  32,000  free  licenses  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 


HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

The  Commission  was  vigilant  during  the  "two-year  period  in 
promoting  intensive  educational  programs  to  impress  upon  the 
hunting  fraternity  the  importance  of  safe  handling  of  firearms. 
This  included  news  releases,  the  radio,  talks,  motion  pictures, 
posters  and  the  summary  issued  with  every  hunting  license. 
Many  hearings  were  held  in  connection  with  hunting  accidents 
which  resulted  in  numerous  license  revocations  and  heavy  penal- 
ties. During  the  two-year  period  there  were  60  fatal  and  441  non- 
fatal  accidents.  The  twenty-two-year  (1924-1945,  inclusive) 
average  for  fatal  hunting  accidents  was  43  annually,  44.4%  of 
them  self-inflicted. 

There  was  one  fatal  accident  for  every  21,971  hunters  based 
on  the  average  annual  license  sale  of  659,115  during  the  past  two 
years,  compared  to  one  for  every  13,507  hunters  based  on  an 
average  of  580,784  licensed  hunters  during  the  past  twenty-two 
years.  This  favorable  analysis  proves  conclusively  that  the  Com- 
mission’s safety  campaign  has  paid  big  dividends,  but  further 
progress  can  still  be  made.  The  great  number  of  hunters  who 
firmly  believe  in  and  practice  the  cardinal  rules  of  safety  at  all 
times  while  hunting  can  make  a real  contribution  to  this  program 
by  helping  to  create  a “hunting  accident  consciousness”  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  no  regard  for  the  safety  of  their  fellow 
hunters. 


Trend  in  Hunting  Accidents  During  the  Past  Nine  Years 


Self-inflicted : 

1937 

1938 

1939 

19  AO 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Fatal  

24 

20 

16 

12 

14 

8 

7 

10 

14 

Non-Fatal  ...  59 

Inflicted  by  Others: 

58 

66 

58 

57 

23 

38 

36 

36 

Fatal  

21 

30 

28 

31 

12 

18 

20 

13 

23 

Non-Fatal  . . . 

277 

380 

280 

361 

313 

304 

153 

173 

196 

Totals  

381 

488 

390 

462 

396 

353 

218 

232 

269 

BIG  GAME  ACCIDENTS 

4 


The  table  below  summarizes  the  hunting  accidents  which  oc- 
curred while  pursuing  big  game : 


Year 

1944 

L945 


Fatal 

Bears 

Total 

Deer 

Non-Fatal 

Bears 

Total 

1 

6 

23 

1 

24 

2 

11 

26 

4 

30 

30 


More  than  10,000  tons 
of  game  were  killed 
during  the  two-year 
period — in  other  words 
20,000,000  pounds 
which,  at  the  conserva- 
tive rate  of  50  cents 
per  pound,  amounts  to 
$10,000,000. 


The  smiling  young  wo- 
man at  the  right  has 
three  cotton-tails  which 
would  cost  about  a dol- 
lar each  in  the  open 
market.  That  is  one 
dollar  more  than  her 
license  cost.  Maybe  she 
killed  $10.00  or  $15.00 
worth  of  game  during 
the  season — big  divi- 
dends on  a $2.00 
investment. 


Assembled  data  on  wearing  red  as  a safety  measure  while  hunt- 
ing confirms  previous  studies  on  this  subject,  namely,  that  it 
tends  to  reduce  accidents.  For  this  reason,  in  the  absence  of  man- 
datory regulations,  the  Commission  very  earnestly  renews  its 
appeal  to  hunters  to  “Wear  Plenty  of  Bright  Red”. 

GAME-KILL 

The  game  population  being  about  normal,  few  changes  in  the 
normal  open  seasons  and  daily  and  season  bag  limits  were  neces- 
sary. The  game  kill  for  both  years,  even  though  lower  than  usual, 
was  satisfactory,  as  shown  in  the  table  below.  These  figures  are 
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based  on  Game-Kill  Reports  filed  by  95.9  per  cent  of  the  licensed 
hunters  in  1944,  and  the  tabulation  of  Game-Kill  Reports  cover- 
ing big  game  and  the  field  officers’  estimates  on  small  game  for 


1945. 


Average 

Weight 

Season  of  19 44 

Season  of  19^5 

of 

( Final  Report ) 

(Final  Report) 

Species 

Each 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Deer,  Legal 
Antlered  . . . 
Deer,  Legal 

115  Lbs. 

28,411 

3,267,265  ! 

Lbs. 

24,575 

2,826,125 

Lbs. 

Antlerless  . . 

. 80  “ 

U 

1,085 

86,800 

ii 

Total  Deer 

and  Weight  . . 

28,411 

3,267,265 

ii 

25,660 

2,912,925 

ii 

Bears  

175  “ 

295 

51,625 

a 

366 

64,050 

ii 

Rabbits  

Hares 

1%  “ 

2,702,395 

4,729,191 

a 

1,398,683 

2,447,695 

a 

(Snowshoes) 

Hungarian 

3 “ 

3,665 

10,995 

a 

736 

2,208 

a 

Partridges  . . 

12  Oz. 

206 

155 

a 

170 

134 

u 

Squirrels  

1 Lb. 

859,399 

859,399 

a 

720,866 

720,866 

a 

Raccoons  . . . . 

. 10  Lbs. 

49,746 

497,460 

u 

73,565 

735,650 

a 

Wild  Turkeys.. 

10  “ 

2,849 

28,490 

a 

1,716 

17,160 

a 

Ruffed  Grouse  . 
Ringneck 

1 % “ 

101,224 

134,965 

a 

46,412 

61,783 

a 

Pheasants  . . 

2%  “ 

414,797 

1,140,692 

a 

290,917 

800,022 

a 

Quail  

6 Oz. 

47,969 

17,988 

a 

12,014 

4,505 

a 

Woodcocks  . . . , 

. 6 Oz. 

16,400 

6,150 

a 

24,937 

9,351 

a 

Rails,  Gallinules 

and  Coots.  . . 
Grackles 

. 4 Oz. 

1,371 

343 

a 

8,165 

2,041 

a 

(Blackbirds) 

2V2  Oz. 

39,175 

6,121 

a 

33,584 

5,248 

a 

Wild  Waterfowl  2%  Lbs. 

52,716 

131,790 

a 

72,783 

181,958 

a 

Woodchucks  . . 
Doves  

6 “ 

. 3 Oz. 

171,722 

1,030,332 

a 

156,737 

3,344 

940,422 

627 

a 

a 

Total  Number 

and  Weight.  . 

4,492,340 

11,912,961 

a 

2,870,664 

8,906,645 

a 

Reduced  to  tons  equals  5,956  Tons  4,453  Tons 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Game  Law  made  by  the  1945  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  effective  September  1,  1945  licensed  hunters  are 
no  longer  required  to  file  the  general  small  game-kill  report.  How- 
ever, reports  of  big  game-kills  must  be  mailed  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission at  Harrisburg  within  five  days  after  the  close  of  the 
season  for  the  animal  killed.  The  hunters  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  excellent  cooperation  in  filing  reports  during  the  8-year 
period  this  regulation  was  in  effect.  This  cooperative  spirit  was 
no  less  manifest  during  1944  (the  last  year)  than  heretofore,  as 


disclosed  in  the  table  below : 

19  u 

Number  of  Licenses  Issued 607,900 

Percentage  of  Reports  Filed  Voluntarily 

(Without  special  reminder  notices) 76.5% 

Per  cent  of  Game-Kill  Reports 

included  in  Final  Tabulation  95.9% 


In  the  future  the  official  small  game-kill  report  will  be  based 
on  the  field  officers’  estimates  together  with  information  obtained 
by  polling  a cross  section  of  a limited  number  of  hunters  relative 
to  their  annual  game  bag. 
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When  deer  become 
so  numerous  they 
encroach  on  farm- 
lands adjacent  their 
i forest  home  to 
search  for  food,  their 
ranks  need  thinning. 
This  is  accomplished 
by  declaring  antler- 
less deer  seasons 
1 when  necessary. 


ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON 

During  1944  the  deer  herd  remained  on  a level  nearly  commen- 
surate with  food  requirements,  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  for 
the  Commission  to  declare  an  open  season  for  antlerless  deer  in 
any  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

However,  during  1945  the  Commission  declared  a combined 
season  for  all  deer,  except  those  with  a visible  spike  antler  or 
antlers,  without  points,  regardless  of  sex,  size  or  age,  in  that  por- 
tion of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  comprising  the  counties  of 
Lancaster,  Chester,  Montgomery,  Delaware,  Philadelphia  and 
Bucks,  also  those  parts  of  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Berks,  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Counties  lying  south  of  Public  Highway  No.  22 
leading  from  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County,  to  Easton,  North- 
ampton County,  from  December  1 to  15  inclusive,  without  special 
permits.  The  regular  hunter’s  license  was  required  wherever  the 
Game  Law  requires  the  possession  of  such  license. 

This  action  was  taken  as  a result  of  requests  received  from  or- 
ganized sportsmen  and  landowners  to  reduce  the  herd  because  of 
needless  damage  to  farmers,  and  damage  to  highway  users,  truck 
growers  and  nurserymen.  These  complaints  were  fully  justified 
because  deer  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  any  thickly  populated 
agricultural  region  where  the  land  is  devoted  mostly  to  the  grow- 
ing of  farm  or  truck  crops.  Furthermore,  in  such  regions  deer 
are  hazardous  to  the  users  of  public  highways,  especially  to  tran- 
sient motorists  who  do  not  expect  to  see  them  in  farming  com- 
munities. During  1944  there  were  1085  antlerless  deer  killed  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS 

The  financial  status  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report  is  set 
forth  on  charts  and  in  detailed  tabular  statements  which  appear 
in  the  appendix  and  in  summarized  form  as  follows : 

During  the  first  year  the  sum  of  $1,559,007.94  was  credited  to 
the  Game  Fund;  the  second  year,  $1,735,677.48;  or  a total  of 
$3,294,685.42  for  the  biennium,  $15,041.96  below  the  all-time 
record  of  $3,309,727.38  for  the  1940-42  biennium. 

Expenditures  for  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  were  $1,248,- 
080.67  and  the  second  year  $1,623,289.39,  or  a total  of 
$2,871,370.06. 

The  comparative  figures  below  will  be  of  interest : 


Biennium,  Revenue  Expenditures 

1936-38  $2,591,452.23  $2,789,806.17 

1938-40  3,016,911.71  2,945,213.83 

1940-42  3,309,727.38  2,918,605.44 

1942-44  3,068,006.83  2,427,912.20 

1944-46  3,294,685.42  2,871,370.06 


STATUS  OF  GAME  FUND 

The  condition  of  the  Game  Fund  as  of  May  31,  1946  (the  close 
of  the  biennium)  was  most  gratifying.  The  balance  was  $2,318,- 
867.23.  (See  analysis  of  funds  available  May  31,  1946  at  the 
bottom  of  Table  No.  00  Page  No.  00  in  the  appendix  of  this 
report.)  Because  of  priorities,  shortage  of  labor,  etc.,  during  the 
war,  and  which  to  a large  extent  has  continued  since  the  cessa- 


There  are  over  800  active  sportsmen’s  associations  in  Pennsylvania,  most  of  which  hold 
outdoor  programs  of  one  kind  or  another  each  year.  The  Game  Commission  owes  them 
much  for  their  hearty  and  loyal  support  of  its  numerous  and  diversified  activities. 
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tion  of  hostilities,  the  expenditures  were  again  below  normal. 
This  together  with  the  “Wartime  Reserve”  accounts  for  the  large 
balance  of  $2,318,867.23,  an  all-time  record  in  the  Commission’s 
history.  The  Commission  continued  its  long  established  policy  of 
basing  expenditures  on  a conservative  license  sale  and  carrying 
over  to  the  next  year  for  budgetary  purposes  additional  revenues 
accruing  to  the  Game  Fund.  This  plan  provides  that  part  of  next 
year’s  budget  is  covered  by  cash  in  the  bank  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  overexpending  an- 
ticipated revenue. 

WARTIME  RESERVE 

The  “Wartime  Reserve”  started  in  June  1941  when  $107,200 
was  set  aside,  was  gradually  increased,  as  planned,  until  it 
reached  its  peak  of  $1,367,600  as  of  May  31,  1945.  Fortunately 
it  was  not  necessary  to  use  any  part  of  this  during  the  war  to 
compensate  for  anticipated  loss  of  revenue  due  to  decreased 
license  sales.  This  means  that  the  entire  amount  is  available  for 
the  specific  purposes  intended. 

When  the  Commission’s  1946-47  budget  was  established  it  was 
decided  to  use  $352,500  of  the  “Wartime  Reserve”  to  supplement 
the  unexpended  balances  from  the  previous  year  and  the  1946-47 
prospective  revenue  to  balance  the  budget.  As  was  originally 
planned,  the  “Reserve”  was  tapped  for  money  to  cover  projects 
for  which  the  fund  was  established,  namely  those  which  neces- 
sarily had  to  be  delayed  due  to  priorities,  shortage  of  labor,  etc., 
and  to  finance  the  comprehensive  postwar  program.  This  action 
reduced  the  “Reserve”  to  $1,015,100.  The  Commission  will  rigid- 
ly adhere  to  this  policy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  entire  “Reserve”. 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS 

The  annual  published  expenditures  from  time  to  time  in- 
clude capital  investments,  such  as  land,  buildings  and  equipment. 
The  actual  consideration  paid  for  lands  together  with  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  other  items  as  of  May  31,  1946  aggregate 
$4,373,539.04,  the  details  of  which,  excluding  obsolete  equipment 
disposed  of,  appear  below : 

State  Game  Lands $3,853,798.30 (a) 

Buildings  on  Game  Lands 134,175.00 (b) 

State  Game  Farms  (Including  land,  buildings  and 

equipment)  279,109.16  (b) 

Training  School  (Including  buildings  and  equip- 
ment) . . 30.164.26(b) 

Current  Equipment  (Including  automobiles,  trucks, 

tractors,  etc.)  76.292.32(b) 

Total  $4,373,539.04 

(a)  Consideration  paid  for  lands  (including'  title  and  survey  costs). 

(b)  Estimated  value  as  of  May  31,  1946. 

Tables  1 and  2 on  pages  56  and  57  give  information  on  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  and  replacement  of  certain  capital 
items  money  for  which  must  be  allocated  from  current  revenue. 
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GAME  PROTECTION 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


Law  enforcement  is  still  of  primary  importance  in  conducting 
the  Commission’s  conservation  program.  Unscrupulous  hunters 
continue  to  commit  violations  of  nearly  every  type  and  character 
possible.  A total  of  1,831  prosecutions  were  instituted  in  the  1944- 
1945  period,  and  2,168  during  the  1945-1946  fiscal  year.  In  addition 
to  a number  of  jail  sentences,  cash  penaties  collected  for  these 
offenses  amounted  to  $114,875.65. 

The  following  is  a ten-year  tabulation  of  prosecutions  and 
penalties  paid : 

TEN-YEAR  SUMMARY 


Fiscal  Year 


No.  of  Prosecutions  Penalties  Collected 


1936- 1937 

1937- 1938 

1938- 1939 

1939- 1940 

1940- 1941 

1941- 1942 

1942- 1943 

1943- 1944 

1944- 1945 

1945- 1946 


2,278  $59,365.20 

3,962  64,450.75 

5,119  87,344.48 

4,370  72,137.42 

3,972  69,812.68 

3,534  57,883.21 

2,501  50,441.55 

2,669  68,524.50 

1,831  51,687.65 

2,168  63,188.00 


Vandalism,  such  as  failing  to  replace  fence-rails,  shooting  too  close  to  occupied  build- 
ings, tramping  wheat  and  soybeans,  killing  domestic  poultry,  etc.,  will  not  improve  your 
hunting  prospects  for  the  future.  The  vandal  and  the  cheat  must  be  outlawed  from  the 
hunting  fraternity  if  that  sport  is  to  be  perpetrated. 
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jame  protectors  are  on 
the  job  every  minute  of 
the  day  and  often  at 
sight,  but  they  cannot 
cope  with  all  the  forces 
if  lawlessness  single- 
handed.  It  is  up  to  the 
sportsmen  and  land- 
owners  to  help  when- 
ever they  can  by  report- 
ing any  infraction  of 
the  law  they  observe. 


HUNTERS’  LICENSES  REVOKED 

Persons  apprehended  for  major  and  deliberate  violations  regu- 
larly suffer  the  loss  of  hunting  privileges  in  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  fines.  Revocations  are  based  on  the  seriousness  of 
the  act  committed,  and  may  be  from  one  to  ten  years.  The  numbers 
of  licenses  revoked  during  the  two-year  period  follow  : 


Hunters’  licenses  revoked  in  1944 567 

Hunters’  licenses  revoked  in  1945 262 

Total 829 
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REFEREE’S  HEARINGS 


Hunters  who  through  negligence  or  carelessness  cause  an  in- 
jury to  another  by  gunfire  or  commit  acts  of  vandalism,  assault, 
etc.,  while  hunting  or  trapping,  are  subject  to  license  revocation 
based  on  findings  during  Referee  hearings  held  in  accordance  with 
Section  315  of  the  Game  Code,  or  through  regular  prosecution 
proceedings  before  the  judge  of  the  county  court.  Hearings  for 
the  past  biennium  were  held  as  follows: 


Licenses  Defendants 

Year  Hearings  Revoked  Discharged 

1944  73  50  23 

1945  61  37  24 


Totals 134  87  47 


GAME  FEEDING 

Due  to  severe  weather  conditions  during  the  1944-1945  winter 
an  extensive  game  feeding  program  was  carried  out.  Able  assist- 
ance was  rendered  by  organizations  and  individuals  interested  in 
conservation.  The  1945-1946  winter  was  much  milder  and  did  not 
require  emergency  measures.  Expenditures  for  game  feeding  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  included : 

FEED  FOR  GAME— TWO-YEAR  PERIOD 


1944- 1945  $13,871.06 

1945- 1946  6,193.79 

Total  $20,064.85 


DEER  KILLED  TO  PROTECT  PROPERTY 

Increasing  numbers  of  deer  in  certain  farming  areas  are  caus- 
ing the  persons  affected  to  exercise  their  privileges  under  the  law, 
permitting  the  killing  of  these  animals  when  found  doing  material 
damage  to  cultivated  crops,  orchards,  etc.  During  the  present  bi- 
ennium 2,045  were  killed  and  reported  as  compared  to  2,971  for 
the  previous  biennium. 


1944- 1945  1260 

1945- 1946  785 

Total  2045 


Deer  killed  and  retained  for  food 95.5% 

Deer  delivered  to  hospitals  and  other  charit- 
able institutions  for  human  consumption  3.9% 

Unfit  for  human  consumption .6% 

100.0% 

DEER-PROOF  FENCES 

Due  to  war  emergency  needs  for  all  types  of  steel  products  no 
deer-proof  fencing  was  available  for  purchase,  and  no  part  of  the 
$10,000.00  annual  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  expended. 
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BEAR  DAMAGE 


Marauding  bears  are  still  conducting  numerous  raids  on 
farmers’  bee  hives,  sheep  pastures  and  killing  an  occasional  calf 
or  pig.  Under  amendments  approved  in  1945,  the  amount  available 
for  payment  of  bear  damage  claims  is  now  $5,000.00  per  year.  The 
following  claims  for  loss  of  livestock,  poultry  and  bees  were  satis- 
fied : 


Paid  for  bear  damage,  fiscal  year  1944-1945 $2,809.35 

Paid  for  bear  damage,  fiscal  year  1945-1946 2,276.85 

Total  $5,086.20 


Expenditures  by  counties  for  the  two-year  period  follow : 


County 

No.  of 
Claims 

Sheep 

Killed 

Bee 

Hives 

Calves 

Hogs 

Goat 

Amount 

Paid 

Bradford  . . . 

3 

3 

5 

— 

— 

— 

$140.00 

Clarion 

2 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

38.00 

Clinton  . . . . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

60.00 

Elk  

8 

1 

18 

2 

— 

— 

212.45 

Forest  

5 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87.50 

Jefferson  . . 

2 

— 

2 

— 



— 

12.50 

Lycommg  . . 

9 

— 

43 

— 

— 

1 

463.00 

McKean  . . , 

. . . 33 

37 

14 

1 

1 

— 

499.00 

Monroe  . . . . 

1 

— 

5 

— 

— 



50.00 

Potter  

. . . 70 

167 

22 

1 

— 



2,058.00 

Snyder  . . . , 

3 

— 

10 

— 

— 



136.40 

Sullivan  . . . 

. . . . 8 

1 

— 

— 

8 



246.00 

Tioga 

. . . 28 

26 

63 

— 

— 



933.00 

Union  . . . . 

2 

— 

7 

— 

— 



50.00 

Warren  . . . 

3 

— 

4 

— 

— 



25.35 

Wyoming  . 

2 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

75.00 

Total  . 

. . . 180 

247 

197 

4 

11 

1 

$5,086.20 

SPECIAL  GAME  PERMITS 

The  number  of  special  permits  issued  show  a slight  increase 
compared  to  the  last  biennium,  fur-dealers,  fur-farmers  and  game 
propagators  being  the  most  numerous. 

Taxi-  Ferret  Ferret  Propa-  Field  Retriever 
dermist  Owners  Breeders  gating  Trial  Trial 


1944- 1945  119  2 2 157  76  — 

1945- 1946  121  10  2 169  64  — 

Fur  Regulated 
Collect-  Fur  Fur  Dealers’  Shooting 

ing  Farming  Dealers  Employees  Grounds 

1944- 1945  10  138  426  32  13 

1945- 1946  11  172  450  37  15 

Fox 

Roadside  Hunting  Archery  Special  Dog 

Menagerie  Club  Preserve  Training 

1944- 1945  20  16  68  65 

1945- 1946  18  17  50  79 
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TAXIDERMY  EXAMINATIONS 


Due  to  the  limited  number  of  applicants  and  wartime  travel 
restrictions,  the  taxidermy  examinations  for  the  1944-1945  fiscal 
year  were  conducted  by  individual  Board  Members  at  their  head- 
quarters in  the  field.  Two  persons  applied,  one  of  whom  success- 
fully qualified  and  was  issued  a license. 

During  the  1945-1946  fiscal  year  six  persons  applied,  all  of  them 
successfully  qualifying  upon  taking  the  examination. 

The  system  of  examining  applicants  who  desire  to  practice 
taxidermy  has  been  in  effect  for  the  past  nine  years,  and  was  es- 
tablished so  that  sportsmen  desiring  to  preserve  their  trophies 
might  have  the  services  of  reliable  and  skilled  artisans. 


The  Game  Commission  retains  a Taxidermy  Board  to  protect  hunters*  trophies  from 
unskilled  workmen.  Above  are  the  three  members  of  the  Board  standing  in  the  center 
and  some  of  the  applicants  they  examined. 

PREDATOR  CONTROL 

During  World  War  II,  while  a large  number  of  hunters  and 
trappers  were  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  regularly  employed  in  war 
industry,  the  fox  population  in  Pennsylvania  increased  to  a point 
where  it  was  causing  considerable  damage  to  small  game,  live- 
stock and  poultry. 

In  order  to  correct  this  condition  the  Commission  established 
a Predator  Control  Committee,  whose  duties  were  to  study  preda- 
tor control  and  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Commission. 

All  field  officers  and  a large  number  of  interested  persons  were 
instructed  in  fox  trapping  methods.  During  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1944-45,  the  field  officers  destroyed  941  red  foxes;  671  gray 
foxes ; 45  weasels ; 7 wild  cats ; and  20,660  crows,  hawks  and  owls. 
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More  than  45,000  foxes  were  taken  last 
winter — the  record  catch  of  all  time  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  fur-bearers.  Muskrats  head  the  list.  The  value  of  their  pelts 
could  be  increased,  however,  if  trappers  paid  more  attention  to  handling  their  catches 
properly.  There  is  too  much  carelessness  in  skinning  and  drying. 


Upon  recommendation  of  the  Predator  Control  Committee,  the 
Commission  by  resolution  placed  a bounty  on  all  red  foxes  killed 
on  or  after  July  16,  1945,  with  the  exception  of  those  killed  in 
Chester  and  Delaware  counties  where  a special  Act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  protects  these  animals : 

Bounties  paid  during  the  biennium  are  as  follows : 


1944-1945 

Gray  Foxes  10,230 

Red  Foxes  — 

Weasels 5,487* 

Goshawks  (Adults) 23 

Goshawks  (Fledglings)  — 

Great  Horned  Owls  (Adults)  617 

Great  Horned  Owls  (Fledglings) 26 

Amount  of  Money  Paid $48,856.00 

Number  of  Claims 8,246 


1945-1946 

19,144 

26,480 

12,230 

117 

1 

1,229 

62 

$200,001.00 

20,548 


*Includes  234  Weasels  @ $0.50  each,  balance  $1.00. 


FUR-BEARERS 

A tabulation  of  the  fur-bearers  taken  and  sold  during  the  past 
two  fiscal  years  shows  that  there  was  a far  greater  catch  during 
the  1943-1944  season  than  during  the  season  of  1944-1945.  This 
is  mostly  due  to  the  higher  market  prices  paid  by  the  dealers 
during  the  first  year  of  the  biennium. 

A tabulation  of  the  numbers  taken  and  pelt  values  by  species 


is  given  below : 

1 943-1 944  Amount  Paid 

Species  Number  Taken  By  Fur  Dealers 

Muskrats  610,968  $1,363,161.46 

Skunks  163,584  292,275.10 

Minks  10,785  116,921.48 

Opossums  110,850  51,941.71 

Beavers  1,281  38,365.95 

Otters  21  311.50 

Raccoons  46,692  170,863.54 

Weasels  25,527  23,043.20 

Red  Foxes  11,850  79,862.32 

Gray  Foxes  10,354  25,868.15 

Wild  Cats  30  62.00 


Totals  991,942  $2,162,676.41 

1944-1945  Amount  Paid 

Species  Number  Taken  By  Fur  Dealers 

Muskrats  306,437  $ 559,265.31 

Skunks  103,207  111,510.91 

Minks  7,415  77,689.57 

Opossums  49,572  13,644.89 

Beavers  1,663  52,376.56 

Otters  33  377.75 

Raccoons  38,122  70,069.84 

Weasels  5,487  4,756.31 

Red  Foxes  9,460  47,842.65 

Gray  Foxes  10,230  21,958.30 

Wild  Cats 13  32.75 


Totals  ' 531,639  $ 959,524.84 
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The  day-old  pheasant  chick  program  is  putting 
more  of  these  popular  birds  in  the  coverts 
every  year.  Get  behind  it. 
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PROPAGATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


GAME  FARM  OPERATIONS 

War  conditions  during  the  years  1944  and  1945  seriously  re- 
tarded production  at  three  of  the  Commission’s  four  Game 
Farms.  Scarcity  of  feed,  supplies  for  maintenance,  and  shortage 
in  labor  necessarily  held  down  pheasant  and  wild  turkey  produc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  bobwhite  quail  propagation,  even  under 
adverse  conditions,  was  maintained  above  the  normal’  level,  as 
25,320  mature  quail  were  produced  at  the  Eastern  Game  Farm 
near  Schwenksville  during  the  two  years.  Pheasant  and  turkey 
production  fell  off  approximately  50%. 

Operations  were  transferred  from  the  old  State  Wild  Turkey 
Farm  in  Juniata  County  in  the  spring  of  1945  because  of  un- 
favorable conditions  there,  and  a new  turkey  farm  was  estab- 
lished in  Lycoming  County.  This  farm  has  an  area  of  1400  acres 
and  an  annual  production  capacity,  when  completed,  of  5,000 
wild  turkeys. 

Production  records  for  the  calendar  years  1944  and  1945  are 
shown  in  the  table  below : 

STATE  GAME  FARM  PRODUCTION  RECORD 


Calendar  Year 

Ringneck  Pheasants : 1944  1945 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced 117,602  162,237 

Total  number  of  eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen .. . 5,784  9,002 

Total  number  of  day-old  chicks  shipped  to 

sportsmen  15,173  46,222 

Total  number  of  six-week-old  birds  shipped  to 

sportsmen  10,580  9,441 

Total  number  of  14-week-old  birds  shipped  for 

release  5,695  8,124 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  shipped  for  re- 
lease   20,766  10,367 

Bobwhite  Quail: 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced 38,500  32,742 

Total  number  of  eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen 280 

Total  number  of  day-old  chicks  shipped  to 

sportsmen  30 

Total  number  of  six-week-old  birds  shipped  to 

sportsmen  406  336 

Total  number  of  14-week-old  birds  shipped  for 

restocking  8,500  6,722 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  shipped  for  re- 
lease   5,253  4,588 

Wild  Turkeys: 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  (Farm) 3,010  4,278 

Total  number  of  12-week-old  birds  shipped  for 

release  700 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  shipped  for  re- 
lease   748  144 
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GAME  PURCHASES 

The  Commission  continued  to  purchase  all  ringneck  pheasants 
and  bobwhite  quail  offered  at  reasonable  prices.  Contracts  were 
awarded  in  early  spring  of  each  year  for  delivery  of  mature  birds 
in  the  following  fall  and  spring.  This  policy  enabled  breeders, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  State,  to  plan  their  production  far  in  ad- 
vance of  delivery  dates.  Following  is  a summary  of  game  pur- 
chases during  the  biennium : 

GAME  PURCHASES— 1944-46 

Number  Number 

19bA--b5  Cost  19U5-U6  Cost 


Rabbits  None  — 13,061  $13,543.25 

Ringneck  Pheasants  . . . 21,220  $42,703.50  15,253  39,117.72 

Bobwhite  Quail  2,708  4,151.45  3,123  7,691.10 


Totals $46,854.95  $60,352.07 

Average  Cost  Fall  Spring  Fall  and 

Per  Bird  19 i5  19 kb  Spring 

Pheasants  $2.00  $3.36  $2.56 

Quail  — 2.46  — 


LIVE  TRAPPING  AND  TRANSFER  OF  WILD  GAME 

The  transfer  of  rabbits  from  closed  hunting  areas  to  lands 
open  to  hunting  has  been  the  means  of  making  more  than  70,000 


The  live-game  trapping  program  should  be 
undertaken  by  more  sportsmen's  clubs.  In- 
dividual agents  get  75  cents  for  each  rabbit 
trapped.  The  animals  are  later  released  on 
lands  open  to  public  hunting. 


The  Commission  purchased  a new  wild  turkey  farm  along  the  Loyalsock  Creek  near 
Barbours  in  Lycoming  County.  It  will  replace  the  old  farm  in  Juniata  County. 


choice  cottontails  available  for  stocking  purposes  during  the  past 
two  years.  In  this  trapping  and  transfer  campaign,  the  Commis- 
sion is  particularly  indebted  to  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  High 
School  students  and  many  Deputy  Game  Protectors.  Their  splen- 
did cooperation  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  success  of 
the  program. 

While  trapping  agents  in  most  communities  did  an  excellent 
job,  special  commendation  must  be  given  to  the  trappers  respon- 
sible for  the  following  outstanding  accomplishments : 


Rabbits  Trapped 

Area  1944-45  1945-46 

Letterkenny  U.  S.  Ordnance  Depot,  Franklin  Co..  . 1,581  1,393 

City  of  Allentown  1,259  1,387 

Maiden  Creek  Watershed,  near  Reading,  Pa 1,017  1,588 


The  total  numbers  of  game  birds  and  mammals  trapped  and 
transferred  are  listed  below : 
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WILD  GAME  TRAPPED  AND  TRANSFERRED 


Fiscal  Y ear  Fiscal  Y ear 
19U-45  19A5-A6 

Cottontail  Rabbits 40,078  30,048 

Ringneck  Pheasants 1,821  1,415 

Gray  Squirrels  385  337 

Raccoons  40  42 

Woodchucks  8 13 

Bobwhite  Quail  11  0 

TOTAL  GAME  RELEASES  1944-45 

From  Pur-  Trapped  Farm 

Game  chas-  & Trans-  Game-Co- 

Species  Farms  ses  ferred  operators  Totals 

Cottontail  Rabbits — — 40,078  — 40,078 

Ringneck  Pheasants 15,807  21,220  1,821  4,748  43,596 

Bobwhite  Quail  13,351  2,708  11  — 16,070 

Wild  Turkeys  143  — — — 143 

Gray  Squirrels  — — 385  — 385 

Raccoons  — — 40  — 40 

Woodchucks  ; . — — 8 — 8 

TOTAL  GAME  RELEASES  1945-46 

From  Pur-  Trapped  Farm 

Game  chas-  & Trans-Game-Co- 

Species  Farms  ses  ferred  operators  Totals 

Cottontail  Rabbits — 13,061  30,048  — 43,109 

Ringneck  Pheasants 14,4538  15,253*  1,415  5,281  36,787 

Bobwhite  Quail  11,969  3,123  — — 15,092 

Wild  Turkeys  1,248  — — — 1,248 

Gray  Squirrels — — 337  — 337 

Raccoons  — — 42  — 42 

Woodchucks  — — 13  — 13 


^Includes  200  retained  at  Jordan  Farm  for  breeding  purposes. 

DAY-OLD  PHEASANT  CHICK  PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  the  ringneck  pheasants  released  as  shown 
above,  day-old  pheasant  chicks  were  shipped  from  the  Game 
Farms  to  interested  sportsmen  as  follows : 

Year  1944  15,173  chicks 

Year  1945  46,222  chicks 


61,395  chicks 

Approximately  50%  of  these  birds  were  raised  by  the  sports- 
men to  maturity  and  released  on  open  hunting  areas,  which 
means  that  about  31,000  additional  pheasants  were  made  avail- 
able to  public  hunters  through  the  fine  cooperation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s sportsmen  in  the  day-old  chick  program. 

From  all  sources,  a total  of  111,383  pheasants  was  released 
through  the  Commission’s  representatives  during  the  biennium. 

As  this  report  is  being  written,  plans  have  been  completed  to 
ship  100,000  pheasant  chicks  to  sportsmen’s  groups  during  the 
next  two  months. 
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RESEARCH 

Because  most  of  the  trained  research  personnel  were  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  very  few  projects  were  conducted  during 
the  biennium.  The  primary  ones  included : 

I Studies  Financed  By  Commission  Funds : 

1.  Rabbit  Repellent  Studies 

Experiments  started  during  the  preceding  biennium 
were  concluded.  Several  suitable  chemical  repellents 
were  found.  In  view  of  the  current  “victory  garden” 
movement  this  work  was  of  great  value  to  the  thou- 
sands of  persons  interested  in  protecting  their  gar- 
dens from  rabbit  depredations. 

II  Pittman-Robertson  Projects,  Financed  in  Part  (75%) 
By  the  Federal  Government : 

1.  Bob  white  Quail  Project 

In  its  second  and  third  years  of  operation,  this  proj- 
ect with  its  study  area  located  in  the  quail  range  of 
south-central  Pennsylvania  has  obtained  much  perti- 
nent date  regarding  fluctuations  in  quail  populations, 
winter  mortality,  predation,  effects  of  diet  on  hatch- 
ability  and  fertility,  etc.  Experiments  regarding  the 
relative  efficiency  of  spring  and  fall  releases  are  now 
underway. 


A bobwhite  quail  survey  is  being  carried  on  throughout  the  bird’s  south-central  range. 
Here  notes  are  being  taken  on  live-trapped  birds. 


Ill  The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit: 
This  unit,  managed  cooperatively  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  Com- 
mission, has  its  headquarters  at  State  College. 
Because  personnel  was  reduced  the  unit  found  it 
necessary  to  suspend  the  majority  of  its  projects. 
Only  those  listed  below  were  active  during  the 
biennium : 

1.  Homing  and  Migration  Study 

This  work,  instituted  during  the  preceding  bien- 
nium, was  continued  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Army.  Much  information  was  gained  concerning 
the  mysteries  of  migration. 

2.  The  Propagation  and  Nutrition  of  Game  Birds 
Due  to  the  wartime  scarcity  of  many  ingredients 
formerly  used  in  standard  game  bird  feeds,  it  wai 
found  necessary  to  discover  new  feeds,  of  a suffi- 
ciently high  standard,  which  would  enable  the 
Commission  to  continue  its  propagation  program. 
Such  feeds  were  found  and  used  at  the  State  Game 
Farms. 

3.  Forest  Tree  Fertilization  Project 

This  is  a long-term  study  made  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  using  artificial  fertilizers 
upon  the  yields  of  mast  and  browse  producing 
forest  trees.  Begun  during  the  preceding  bienni- 
um, it  was  continued  during  1944-46,  and  infor- 
mation has  been  collected  which  will  be  useful  in 
planning  future  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  projects,  the  unit  reopened  the  follow- 
ing studies  which  were  closed  during  the  preceding  biennium 
due  to  war  conditions:  (a)  Woodcock  Migration  Study  and  (b) 
Ruffed  Grouse  Study. 


Photo  by  W.  Bryant  Tyrrell. 

Mother  woodcock  refuses  to  become  ruffled  even  though  an  egg  is  removed 

from  beneath  her. 
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Some  of  the  183  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Training  School  (since  designated  the 
Ross  L.  Leffler  Training  School  in  honor  of  its  founder  the  Commission’s  president)  who 
took  the  competitive  examination  from  which  a class  of  30  was  selected. 


TRAINING 

The  Training  School  was  closed  early  in  March,  1942,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  as  under  the  law  the  Commission  could  not 
enroll  another  class  of  student  officers  until  six  months  after 
hostilities  ceased. 

In-service  Training  programs  were  conducted  during  the  war 
period.  During  the  winter  of  1944-45,  a course  in  Public  Rela- 
tions and  Office  Practices  was  given  for  the  clerks,  secretaries, 
and  stenographers  of  the  Harrisburg  office.  Between  April  12 
and  May  31,  1945,  a course  in  English  and  Correct  Speech  was 
given  this  group.  A second  refresher  course  was  given  to  the 
clerks  of  the  Field  Division  Offices  at  Harrisburg  from  July  9 to 
noon  July  11,  1945.  The  work  in  the  Field  Division  Offices  is  con- 
stantly increasing  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  clerks  trained 
to  relieve  the  supervisors  of  as  much  of  the  detailed  office  work 
as  possible.  The  Commission  authorized  the  holding  of  field  con- 
ferences on  certain  subjects  under  direction  of  the  Division  of 
Training.  On  September  7,  1945,  the  first  of  these  divisional  con- 
ferences was  held  at  Quakertown,  Division  “A”.  The  subject  un- 
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der  discussion  was  the  Management  of  the  Ringneck  Pheasant. 
A second  conference  on  the  same  subject  was  held  at  Irwin,  Di- 
vision “G”,  on  October  24,  1945.  These  conferences  produced 
much  worthwhile  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  Division  of 
Propagation  and  Distribution. 

The  Commission  authorized  the  enrollment  of  a Fourth  Stu- 
dent class  in  1946.  More  than  2600  new  brochures  explaining  the 
physical,  age  and  other  requirements  of  the  school  were  mailed 
to  applicants,  salaried  field  officers,  and  Deputy  Game  Protectors, 
and  1608  application  forms  were  mailed  to  persons  requesting 
them,  most  of  whom  were  veterans.  Of  this  number  272  applica- 
tions were  completed  and  returned  to  Harrisburg  and  183  appli- 
cants took  the  competitive  mental  examination  on  May  4,  1946 ; 
75  made  70  per  cent  or  higher  in  the  written  test;  48  were  later 
called  before  the  Board  of  Oral  Interview,  and  from  this  group 
a class  of  30  men  was  selected,  after  having  passed  a strict  phys- 
ical examination,  to  begin  training  on  June  1,  1946. 

The  course  was  increased  form  nine  months  to  one  year.  The 
class  selected  is  composed  of  23  married  men  and  7 single  men ; 
26  veterans  and  4 civilians;  two  of  the  men  were  Acting  Game 
Protectors  and  nine  were  Deputy  Game  Protectors.  The  average 
age  of  the  new  group  is  30.5  years. 

Just  as  the  Commission  Training  School  in  the  past  prepared 
many  men  for  service  with  Uncle  Sam,  who  rendered  excellent 
military  service  and  obtained  promotions  rapidly,  so  now  the 
Commission  in  return  will  receive  men  into  the  new  class  who 
have  had  much  training  that  will  be  helpful  in  their  course  as 
student  officers. 


A gymnasium  at  the  school  provides  many  forms  of  indoor  recreation. 
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School  children  are  encouraged  to  build  bird  boxes,  compete  in  poster  and  essay  con- 
tests on  wildlife  conservation,  help  feed  game,  etc. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

LECTURE  SERVICE 

During  the  war  the  demand  for  field  lectures  was  sharply  cur- 
tailed, but  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a revival  of  many 
sportsmen’s  associations  and  other  civic  organizations  the  re- 
quests for  our  lecture  service  increased.  Accordingly  the  Com- 
mission established  a part-time  lecture  corps  consisting  of  a num- 
ber of  well  qualified  men  and  women  whose  names  and  affilia- 
tions appear  in  the  index  to  help  meet  this  demand.  At  the  same 
time  the  Commission  assigned  its  regular  full-time  lecturer 
wholly  to  school  and  youth  groups.  Both  new  departures  have 
worked  out  very  successfully. 

Space  will  not  permit  a breakdown  of  all  the  meetings  attended 
by  each  Commission  representative.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  nearly 
2,000  meetings  were  attended  by  Commission  members,  regular 
and  pait-time  lecturers,  and  field  and  office  personnel  reaching 
more  than  235,000  persons. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  Commission  cooperated  to  a large  extent  in  helping  to 
establish  and  maintain  a Conservation  Education  Laboratory  at 
State  College — the  first  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  contributed  much  of  its  personnel,  time,  effort,  and 
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a cash  subscription  of  $1,000  to  the  venture,  which  proved  highly 
successful. 

The  Commission  conducted  intensive  safety  campaigns  in  col- 
laboration with  sportsmen’s  organizations,  school  children,  etc., 
in  connection  with  “Hunt  Safely  Week”  proclaimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, usually  in  late  October,  and  also  encouraged  sportsmen 
and  others  to  take  an  active  part  in  “Wildlife  Week”  declared 
annually  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

LENDING  LIBRARY 

A motion  picture  film  lending  service  was  established  in  Octo- 
ber 1945  and  from  then  to  the  close  of  the  biennium  it  serviced 
389  meetings,  of  which  165  were  schools.  There  was  a total  at- 
tendance of  110,336  persons. 

NEW  PICTURES 

Work  was  started  on  the  Commission’s  first  sound  picture  in 
color.  It  will  portray  modern  agricultural  practices  as  they  relate 
to  wildlife,  the  farm-game  program,  and  safe  methods  of  hunt- 
ing. A special  film  was  prepared  for  use  at  the  Training  School, 
and  several  short  reels  on  birds  and  mammals  were  assembled 
primarily  for  classroom  consumption. 

PUBLICITY 

A close  contact  was  maintained  with  the  public  through  the 
press  and  radio  stations.  Over  a hundred  news  items  were  re- 
leased. 

GAME  NEWS 

By  the  end  of  the  biennium  the  Game  News  paid  circulation 
had  jumped  to  34,462,  an  increase  of  10,402  over  the  previous 
two-year  period. 


The  Boy  Scout  Troop  above  is  on  its  way  to  replenish  winter  feeders  for  wildlife.  They 
enjoy  the  hike  and  the  things  they  see  as  much  as  their  furred  and  feathered  friends 

enjoy  the  food  they  bring  them. 
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Young  Barred  Owl 


PUBLICATIONS 

In  March  1945  the  Commission  introduced  to  the  schools  a new 
set  of  conservation  booklets  titled  “My  Land  And  Your  Land” 
at  the  very  nominal  price  of  50  cents  per  set  of  four.  They  were 
well  received  and  by  May  31,  1946,  more  than  5,000  sets  had 
been  sold. 

POSTERS 

A series  of  four-color  wall  charts  of  birds  was  designed  for  use 
in  the  schools  and  will  be  made  available  in  the  near  future.  Nu- 
merous other  placards  on  safe  shooting,  game  protection,  etc.,  also 
were  prepared  and  distributed. 

A great  many  new  motion  and  still  pictures  and  kodachrome 
slides  of  activities  of  the  department,  sportsmen’s  organizations, 
and  of  wildlife  also  were  obtained. 

The  slides  were  made  up  into  special  lectures  and  furnished, 
along  with  the  necessary  projector,  screen,  etc.,  to  each  of  the 
part-time  lecturers. 

EXHIBITS 

One  major  exhibit  comprising  a space  of  over  100  feet  by  10 
was  placed  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  Outdoor  Show  in  March, 
1946.  Numerous  portable  displays  of  mounted  specimens,  posters, 
etc.,  also  were  loaned  to  sportsmen’s  and  other  groups  to  help 
embellish  their  outdoor  exhibits. 
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TABLE  No.  1 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  biennium  end- 
ing May  81,  1946  hape  been  subdivided  into  major  activity  group- 
ings as  follows : 

Part  of 
Dollar 

General  Field  Administration  (Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses incident  to  Law  Enforcement,  Game  Feed- 
ing, Game  Distribution,  Assisting  in  enforcement 
of  Fish  and  Forest  Laws,  and  other  field  activi- 
ties, but  excluding  cost  for  Training  School  and 

Feed  for  Game)  $ 730,786.20  25.45(1 


Management  of  Game  Lands  (Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses of  Game  Protectors  and  other  employes 
incident  to  maintenance  and  development  work 
on  1,102,535  acres  of  purchased  and  leased  Game 
Lands  and  fixed  charges  in  lieu  of  taxes,  but 
excluding  cost  for  Training  School) 

581,042.37 

20.24(t 

Game  Purchases  and  Propagation  (Including  ex- 
penditures for  land  for  new  Game  Farm,  for 
equipment  and  operating  four  State  Game  Farms, 
stocking  expenses  and  wild  game  transfer) 

563,626.68 

19.60^ 

Acquisition  of  Game  Lands  (Including  title  and 
survey  work,  mostly  capital  investment) 

287,152.42 

10.00  4 

Predator  Control  (Payment  of  bounties,  predator 
control  work  in  field,  etc.) 

256,526.09 

8.93  4 

Public  Education  (Including  Game  News,  Motion 
Pictures,  Exhibits,  General  Bulletins,  etc.) 

164,070.09 

5.72  4 

Accounting  and  Budget  (Including  Legal  Advertis- 
ing, Mailing  and  Storeroom,  General  Printing, 
etc.)  

101,463.73 

3.53d 

Executive  Office  Administration  (Executive  Office 
Salaries  and  expenses,  and  expenses  of  Commis- 
sioners)   

51,794.58 

1.81(1 

Hunting  Licenses  and  Tags 

47,145.88 

1.654 

Game-Kill  Tabulation  (Including  expenses  incident 
thereto)  

31.156.41* 

1.09  4 

Research  ( Salaries  and  Expenses  incident  to  various 
Projects  dealing  with  studies  of  game  birds,  game 
animals,  fur-bearers  and  predators  for  the  Com- 
mission’s guidance  in  developing  management 
programs)  

21,815.12 

.764 

Feed  for  Wild  Game 

17,362.24 

.61 4 

Training  School  (Training  of  Officers) 

12,392.05 

.44(1 

Bear  Damage 

5,086.20 

.17  4 

Totals  

$2,871,370.06 

1.00 

* Expenses  incurred  in  completing  tabulation  of  the  1943  and  1944  Game- 
Kill  Reports,  and  represents  final  expenditures  for  this  purpose. 
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HOW  THE  SPORTSMANS 
DOLLAR  WAS  INVESTED 
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TABLE  No.  3.  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES— PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1944  TO  MAY  31,  1945 
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EXPENDITURES— Concluded 
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TABLE  No.  4.  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES— PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1945  TO  MAY  31,  1946 
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EXPENDITURES— Concluded 
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TABLE  No.  5.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  ACQUIRED  YEARLY,  COST  AND  GENERAL  AVERAGES 

MAY  31,  19 


Acreage 

Consideration  Paid 

Fiscal 

Number 

Average  Per  Acre 

Year 

of 

Conveyed 

Average 

Total  Conveyed 

Conveyed 

Total  To 

Deeds 

During 

Per 

To 

During 

End  of 

Conveyed 

Conveyed 

the  Year 

Deed 

End  ot  Y ear 

the  Year 

the  Year 

During 

to  End 

the  Year 

of  Year 

1920-21 

8 

23,135.55 

2,892 

23,135.55 

$ 61,379.34 

S 61,379.34 

82.65 

$2.65 

1921-22.. 

11 

15,147.66 

1,377 

38,283.21 

43,712.68 

105,092.02 

2.88 

2.75 

1922-23.. 

2 

5,128.40 

2,564 

43,411.61 

40,339.30 

115,431.32 

2.02 

2.66 

1923-24  . 

12 

11,780.43 

982 

55,192.04 

40,251.13 

155,682.45 

3.42 

2.82 

1924-25.. 

11 

30,827.23 

2,802 

86,019.27 

88,343.47 

244,025.92 

2.87 

2.84 

1925-26.. 

— «r 

— 

— 

86,019.27 

— 

244,025.82 

— 

2.84 

1926-27.. 

9 

6,621.35 

735 

92,640.62 

40,913.10 

284,939.02 

6.18 

3.08 

1927-28. . 

12 

9,900.75 

825 

102,541.37 

39,746.26 

324,685.28 

4.01 

3.17 

1928-29. . 

14 

42,865.93 

3,062 

145,407.30 

171,493.43 

496,178.71 

4.00 

3.41 

1929-30. . 

48 

21,144.10 

586 

173,551.40 

120,680.53 

616,859.24 

4.29 

3.55 

1930-31.. 

56 

69,837.10 

1,247 

243,388.50 

266,394.32 

883,253.56 

3.81 

3.62 

1931-32.. 

85 

76,753.27 

903 

320,141.77 

288,008.79 

1,171,262.35 

3.75 

3.66 

1932-33. . 

62 

44,630.70 

720 

364,772.47 

167,195.45* 

1,338,457.80 

3.75 

3.67 

1933-34.. 

92 

61,802.30 

671 

426,574.77 

202,573.37* 

1,541,031.17 

3.28 

3.61 

1934-35.. 

47 

38,847.20 

827 

465,421.97 

133,677.30* 

1,674,708.47 

3.44 

3.60 

1935-36. . 

61 

41,984.40 

688 

507,406.37 

146,660.45* 

1,821,368.92 

3.49 

3.59 

1936-37 

77 

45,036.85 

585 

552,443.22 

174,691.95* 

1,996,060.87 

3.88 

3.61 

1937-38. . 

63 

30,914.50 

491 

583,357.72 

147,509.57* 

2,143,570.44 

4.77 

3.67 

1938-39.. 

56 

20,187.20 

360 

603,544.92 

100,521.87* 

2,244,092.31 

4.98 

3 72 

1939-40. 

90 

33,135.96 

368 

636,680.88 

141,326.47* 

2,385,418.78 

4.27 

.3.75 

1940-41.. 

110 

25,128.85 

228 

661,809.73 

133,488.87 

2,518,907.65 

5.31 

3.81 

1941-42. 

106 

38,496.67 

363 

700,306.40 

185,446.80* 

2,704,354.45 

4.82 

3.86 

194243.. 

54 

26,738.18 

495 

727,044.58 

99,554.63 

2,803,909.08 

3.83 

3.85 

194344. 

65 

22,953.30 

353 

749,997.88 

90,647.19* 

2,894,556.27 

3.95 

3.86 

194445.. 

38 

31,618.40 

832 

781,616.28 

81,710.73* 

2,975,267.00 

2.58 

3.81 

194546.. 

27 

37,613.40 

1,393 

819,229.68 

83,203.41 

3,059,470.41 

2.21 

3.72 

* These  figures  do  not  correspond  with  Departmental  Financial  Statements,  since  certain  grantor’s  settlement  checks  were  issue 
with  the  fiscal  year,  although  final  settlement  were  not  made  until  the  following  year. 
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STATE  GAME  FARMS— ACREAGE  ACQUIRED  YEARLY  AND  COST  MAY  31,  194 


Name 

County 

Fiscal  Year 

No.  of  Deeds 

Acreage 

Cost 

Conveyed 
During 
Fiscal  Year 

Total 

Conveyed  to 
End  of  Year 

Conveyed 
During 
the  Year 

Total  to 
End  of 
the  Year 

Eastern  Game  Farm. 

Montgomery. . . . 

1928-29 

2 

169.4 

169.4 

$15,500.00 

$15,500.00 

1929-30 

2 

158.8 

328.2 

16,000.00 

31,500.00 

Jordan  Game  Farm 

Lawrence 

1928-29 

1 

168.3 

168.3 

9,000.00 

9,000.00 

(To  be  Discontinued) . . . 

1929-30 

2 

156.6 

324.9 

7,500.00 

16,500.00 

Juniata  Turkey  Farm 

Juniata 

1929-30 

4 

802.4 

802.4 

5,291.75 

5,291.75 

(To  be  Discontinued). . 

1930-31 

3 . 

318.9 

1,121.3 

2,490.00 

7,781.75 

1934-35 

1 

142.1 

1,263.4 

2,500.00 

10,281.75 

Loyalsock  Game  Farm. . 

Lycoming 

1933-34 

1 

217.3 

217.3 

15,300.00 

15,300.00 

1938-39 

2 

180.2 

397.5 

27,000.00 

42,300.00 

State  Wild  Turkey  Farm 

Lycoming 

1944-45 

1 

454.4 

454.4 

11,000.00 

11,000.00 

1945-46 

2 

924.8 

1,379.2 

2,178.55 

13,178.55 

Western  Game  Farm 

Crawford 

1945-46 

5 

521.6 

521.6 

32,900.00 

32,900.00 

Total 

— 

— 

26 

— 

4,214.8 

— 

$146,660.30 
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Supervisory 

Division 

County 

Conveyed  as  of 
May  31,  1944 

Acquired  During  Biennium 
June  1,  1944  to  May  31,  1946 

Total  Conveyed  as  of 
May  31,  1946 

and  District 

Acres 

Cost 

Acres 

Cost 

Acres 

Cost 

C-6 

Bradford 

23,166.90 

$ 63,025.65 

82.2 

S 950.00 

23,249.10 

S 63,975.65 

C-12 

Sullivan 

36,796.40 

118,621.45 

400.7 

1,001.75 

37,197.10 

119,623.20 

E-S 

Cameron-Elk 

13,674.50 

37,066.38 

— 

— 

13,674.50 

37,066.38 

F-16 

Forest-Clarion 

8,299.90 

47,626.23 

— 

— 

8,299.90 

47,626.23 

E-7 

Elk 

6,301.80 

17,294.52 

— 

— 

6,301.80 

17,294.52 

G-15 

Bedford-Blair- 
Cambria 

9,228.60 

34,613.27 

• 

9,228.60 

34,613.27 

E-6 

Elk-Forest 

9,142.70 

22,856.67 

— 

— 

9,142.70 

22,856.67 

F-5 

Warren 

9,830.61 

28,089.48 

— 

— 

9,830.61 

28,089.48 

E-2 

McKean 

11,572.03 

27,106.30 

— 

— 

11,572.03 

27,106.30 

E-18 

Jefferson 

3,901.36 

10,722.78 

— 

— 

3,901.36 

10,722.78 

E-20 

Centre 

13,705.20 

38,033.10 

2,880.0 

5,760.00 

16,585.20 

43,793.10 

E-1I 

Clearfield-Elk 

8,800.00 

26,400.00 

— 

— 

8,800.00 

26,400.00 

B-2 

Susquehanna 

Bradford 

7,155.30 

42,883.95 

— 

— 

7,155.30 

42,883.95 

C-6 

12,770.80 

36,454.29 

24.0 

50.00 

12,794.80 

36,504.29 

C-2 

Tioga 

9,745.30 

29,736.96 

99.2 

206.55 

9,844.50 

29,943.51 

B-18 

Monroe 

4,889.30 

30,003.60 

— 

— 

4,889.30 

30,003.60 

F-15 

Venango 

7,932.18 

46,942.34 

— 

— 

7,932.18 

46,942.34 

B-17 

Carbon 

4,808.60 

25,303.80 

— 

— 

4.808.60 

25,303.80 

D-10 

Bedford 

* 1,568.00 

3,136.00 

— 

— 

1,568.00 

3,136.00 

G-14,  18 

Westmoreland 

7,700.80 

40,025.30 

— 

— 

7,700.80 

40,025.30 

A -13 

Chester-Berks 

1,138.40 

11,384.00 

— 

— 

1,138.40 

11,384.00 

E-10 

Elk- Jefferson 

24,531.00 

86,765.90 

— 

— 

24,531.00 

86,765.90 

F-16 

V enango-Clarion 

3,303.80 

20,437.35 

— 

— 

3,303.80 

20,437.35 

A-12 

Lancaster 

1,759.80 

10,192.00 

— 

— 

1,759.80 

10,192.00 

F-12 

Venango 

2,060.00 

6,583.50 

— 

— 

2,060.00 

6,583.50 

D-16 

Bedford 

7,249.30 

19,997.11 

— 

— 

7,249.30 

19,997.11 

D-17 

Bedford-Fulton 

5,131.90 

19,046.78 

— 

— 

5,131.90 

19,046.78 

G-24 

Somerset 

3,168.10 

15,672.30 

— 

— 

3,168.10 

15,672.30 

G-22 

Fayette 

7,667.90 

38,181.50 

— 

— 

7,667.90 

38,181.50 

A-17 

Lancaster-Berks 

1,470.10 

10,092.00 

— 

— 

1,470.10 

10,092.00 

D-18 

F ulton 

4,552.30 

15,130.05 

— 

— 

4,552.30 

15,130.05 

E-13 

Jefferson-Elk 

20,712.30 

113,804.90 

— 

— 

20,712.30 

113,804.90 

C-16 

Columbia 

2,231.50 

6,746.30 

— 

— 

2,231.50 

6,746.30 

A-9 

Bucks 

1,656.50 

15,939.90 

44.4 

396.00 

1,700.90 

16,335.90 

B-3 

Wyoming-Luzerne . 

32,031.90 

100,341.05 

1,109.3 

2,000.00 

33,141.20 

102,341.05 

C-20 

Columbia 

10,360.80 

30,953.51 

— 

— 

10,360.80 

30,953.51 

E-3 

Fotter-McKean 

6,656.20 

19,468.10 

— 

— 

6,656.20 

19,468.10 

E-20 

Centre 

4,027.70 

10,069.25 

2,371.6 

4,743.20 

6,399.30 

14,812.45 

E-3 

McKean 

8,142.20 

25,789.97 

— 

— 

8,142.20 

25,789.97 

E-2 

McKean  . 

520.50 

1,685.40 

— 

— 

520.50 

1,685.40 

F-19 

Clarion 

2,770.40 

16,622.40 

— 

— 

2,770.40 

16,622.40 

E-5 

Potter 

7,235.90 

21,047.85 

95.7 

239.25 

7,331.60 

21,287.10 

D-17 

Fulton 

3,783.20 

15,116.20 

— 

— 

3,783.20 

15,116.20 

C-ll 

Sullivan 

5,361.50 

15,149.55 

— 

— 

5,361.50 

15,149.55 

D-ll 

Huntingdon 

1,849.70 

4,288.25 

— 

— 

1,849.70 

4,288.25 

C-8 

Lycoming 

Crawford 

3,034.30 

13,717.70 

— 

— 

3,034.30 

13,717.70 

F-8 

3,415.90 

17,400.50 

— 

— 

3,415.90 

17,400.50 

B-2 

Wayne-Susq  uehanna . 

5,847.90 

21,877.15 

— 

— 

5,847.90 

21,877.15 

D-7 

Huntingdon 

4,779.70 

11,949.25 

— 

— 

4,779.70 

11,949.25 

F-20 

Clarion 

2,019.00 

12,114.00 

— 

— 

2,019.00 

12,114.00 

D-6,  10,  11 

Bedford-Blair- 
Huntingdon 

15,229.60 

50,369.89 

55.5 

111.00 

15,355.10 

50,480.89 

F-20 

Clarion- Jefferson.  . . 

6,043.40 

37,260.40 

— 

— 

6,043.40 

37,260.40 

C-8 

Lycoming 

24,142.40 

73,763.85 

— 

— 

24,142.40 

73,763.85 

D-13 

Franklin 

3,812.70 

12,251.90 

— 

— 

3.S12.70 

12,251.90 

E-14 

Clearfield 

3,038.00 

7,595.00 

— 

— 

3,038.00 

7,595.00 

E-15 

Clearfield 

720.70 

2,702.63 

— 

— 

720.70 

2,702.63 

G-9 

Cambria 

2,158.20 

8,089.30 

— 

— 

2,158.20 

8,089.30 

A-6,  B-14 

Lebanon-Berks- 
Schuylkill 

7,166.90 

27,939.40 

161.3 

322.60 

7,278.20 

28,262.00 

D-12 

Huntingdon 

3,408.30 

7,817.65 

— 

— 

3,408.30 

7,817.65 

G-24 

Somerset 

1,347.70 

4,171.10 

— 

— 

1,347.70 

4,171.10 

A-18 

York 

760.80 

6,931.60 

— 

— 

760.80 

6,931.60 

C-19 

N orthumberland- 
Schuylkill 

7,807.70 

23,654.25 

7,807.70 

23,654.25 

F-7 

Crawford 

921.90 

4,659.80 

— 

— 

921.90 

4,659.80 

F-9 

Warren 

12,240.00 

40,182.10 

1,610.8 

4,733.48 

13,850.80 

44,915.58 

E-14 

Clearfield 

1,123.80 

3,933.30 

— 

— 

1,123.80 

3,933.30 

£&’ 

Perry- Juniata 

Clinton 

6,431.10 

19,007.28 

— 

— 

6,431.10 

19,007.28 

10,571.20 

28,637.10 

— 

— 

10,571.20 

28,637.10 

E-15 

Clearfield 

3,839.80 

11,768.80 

— 

— 

3,839.80 

11,768.80 

B-12 

Lackawanna-Luzerne 

10,512.80 

34,488.50 

— 

— 

10,512.80 

34,488.50 

E-22 

Centre 

4,955.30 

19,391.65 

— 

— 

4,955.30 

19,391.65 

E-14 

Clearfield 

4,717.10 

18,868.40 

159.0 

636.00 

4,876.10 

19,504.40 

E-15 

Clearfield 

2,108.40 

6,775.20 

— 

— 

2,108.40 

6,775.20 
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Serial 
No.  of 
Lands 

Supervisory 
Division 
and  District 

County 

Conveyed  as  of 
May  31,  1944 

Acquired  During  Biennium 
June  1,  1944  to  May  31,  1946 

Total  Conveyed  as  of. 
May  31,  1946 

Acres 

Cost 

Acres 

Cost 

Acres 

Cost 

95 

E-18 

Butler 

2,233.30 

$11,236.03 

1.5 

25.00 

2,234.80 

$11,261 

96 

F-8,  1 1 

Venango 

3,434.50 

16,428.80 

— 

— 

3,434.50 

16,428 

97 

D-16 

Bedford 

5,926.60 

20,771.18 

20.7 

— 

5,947.30 

20,771 

98 

E-19 

Clearfield 

1,180.30 

4,131.05 

— 

— 

1,180.30 

4,131 

99 

D-12 

Huntingdon 

2,922.10 

8,234.50 

— 

— 

2,922.10 

8,234 

100 

E-16 

Centre 

3,775.60 

11,326.80 

— 

— 

3,775.60 

11,326 

101 

F-l 

Erie-Crawford 

3,372.30 

23,862.79 

— 

— 

3,372.30 

23,862 

102 

F-3 

Erie 

324.60 

3,058.80 

— 

— 

324.60 

3,058 

103 

E-16 

Centre 

1,831.90 

6,096.75 

— 

— 

1,831.90 

6,096 

104 

D-16 

Bedford-Somerset. , . . 

3,704.10 

9,411.63 

— 

— 

3,704.10 

9,411 

105 

G-4 

Armstrong 

1,303.00 

3,909.00 

— 

— 

1,303.00 

3,909 

106 

A-2,  B-15 

Berks-Schuylkill  . . 

3,704.40 

10,523.40 

— 

— 

3,704.40 

10,523 

107 

D-4,  5 

Juniata-Miffiin 

3,869.80 

12,342.70 

— 



3,869.80 

12,342 

108 

G-10 

Cambria 

8,915.50 

22,220.51 

60.0 

180.00 

8,975.50 

22,400 

109 

F-2 

Erie 

1,442.50 

12,260.95 

— 

— 

1,442.50 

12,260 

110 

A-2 

Berks-Schuylkill 

7,754.60 

28,980.03 

— 

— 

7,754.60 

28,980 

111 

G-23 

Fayette-Somerset 

6,618.60 

15,819.10 

192.0 

960.00 

6,810.60 

16,779 

112 

D-7 

Huntingdon 

1,298.50 

4,922.50 

— 

— 

1,298.50 

4,922 

113 

D-3 

Mifflin 

534.20 

1,602.60 

— 

* 

534.20 

1,602 

114 

C-8 

Lycoming 

2,310.80 

7,007.50 

— 

— 

2,310.80 

7,007 

115 

C-15 

Montour-North- 

umberland 

1,243.00 

3,783.60 

— 

— 

1,243.00 

3,783 

116 

B-10,  20 

Pike 

3,767.60 

23,033.75 

256.7 

770.10 

4,024.30 

23,803 

117 

G-17 

Washington 

2,975.60 

8,926.80 

— 

— 

2,975.60 

8,926 

118 

D-2 

Huntingdon-Blair.. . 

4,325.70 

16,427.41 

— 

— 

4,325.70 

16,427 

119 

B-ll 

Luzerne 

5,031.60 

16,850.00 

2,937.6 

8,895.75 

7,969.20 

25,745 

120 

E-19 

Clearfield-Cambria. . . 

3,080.60 

8,281.30 

— 

— 

3,080.60 

8,281 

121 

D-12 

Huntingdon 

1,523.60 

4,568.17 

— 

— 

1,523.60 

4,568 

122 

F-8 

Crawford 

1,709.50 

6,500.34 

— 

— 

1,709.50 

6,500 

123 

C-3 

Bradford 

720.90 

3,604.50 

— 

— 

720.90 

3,604 

124 

D-18 

Franklin-Fulton 

5,387.10 

16,165.70 

— 

— 

5,387.10 

16,165 

125 

C-9 

Lycoming 

741.60 

2,966.40 

— 

— 

741.60 

2,966 

126 

C-9 

Lycoming 

591.90 

1,183.80 

— 

— 

591.90 

1,183. 

127 

B-17 

Monroe 

7,332.50 

47,220.40 

— 

— 

7,332.50 

47,220 

128 

D-17 

Fulton 

1,569.10 

5,428.45 

— 

— 

1,569.10 

5,428. 

129 

B-18 

Carbon-Monroe 

2,982.60 

17,674.65 

— 

— 

2,982.60 

17,674. 

130 

F-15 

Mercer 

945.60 

6,305.70 

— 

— 

945.60 

6,305. 

131 

D-2 

Huntingdon 

187.50 

1.00 

— 

— 

187.50 

L 

132 

B-14 

Schuylkill 

1,246.90 

5,698.40 

i 

— 

1,246.90 

5,698. 

133 

C-9 

Lycoming 

2,008.50 

5,021.25 

— 

— 

2,008.50 

5,021 

134 

C-10 

Lycoming 

6,127.80 

20,785.10 

— 

— 

6,127.80 

20,785. 

135 

B-12 

Lackawanna 

2,808.20 

10,093.05 

— 

— 

2,808.20 

10,093 

136 

A-19 

Lancaster 

91.00 

910.00 

— 

— 

91.00 

910. 

137 

G-4 

Armstrong 

1,113.80 

5,569.00 

— 

— 

1,113.80 

5,569. 

138 

G-22 

Fayette 

2,418.00 

5,866.70 

— 

— 

2,418.00 

5,866. 

139 

A-9 

Bucks 

164.30 

1,593.00 

— 

— 

164.30 

1,593. 

140 

B-l 

Susquehanna 

473.60 

2,029.40 

695.0 

1,986.15 

1,168.60 

4,015 

141 

B-16 

Carbon 

2,005.00 

11,087.10 

— 

— 

2,005.00 

11,087 

142 

C-4 

Bradford 

368.60 

1,428.95 

— 

— 

368.60 

1,428. 

143 

F-4 

Warren 

6,485.00 

30,448.70 

1,137.4 

2,759.03 

7,622.40 

33,207 

144 

F-3 

Crawford 

325.60 

1,696.32 

— 

— 

325.60 

1,696 

145 

A-6 

Lebanon 

2,970.00 

43,539.00 

— 

— 

2,970.00 

43,539 

146 

F-7 

Crawford 

495.80 

3,966.40 

— 

— 

495.80 

3,966 

147 

D-6 

Blair 

4,398.20 

11,415.61 

— 

— 

4,398.20 

11,415 

148 

F-l  7 

Lawrence-Beaver . . . . 

369.00 

3,690.00 

— 

— 

369.00 

3,690 

149 

B-16 

Luzerne 

1,126.60 

4,237.20 

— 

— 

1,126.60 

4,237 

150 

F-17 

Lawrence 

504.60 

7,569.00 

— 

— 

504.60 

7,569 

151 

F-17 

Lawrence 

718.60 

10,286.30 

— 

— 

718.60 

10,286 

152 

F-l 

Crawford 

418.80 

2,512.80 

80.6 

604.50 

499.40 

3,117 

153 

G-14 

Indiana 

783.10 

1,566.20 

— 

— 

783.10 

1,566 

154 

F-4 

Erie 

1,165.50 

8,997.20 

— 

— 

1,165.50 

8,997 

155 

F-2 

Erie 

224.00 

1,792.00 

— 

— 

224.00 

1,792 

156 

A-ll 

Lancaster 

1,986.40 

4,966.00 

— 

— 

1,986.40 

4,966 

157 

A-9 

Bucks 

1,498.10 

12,856.25 

81.7 

817.00 

1,579.80 

13,673 

158 

G-10 

Cambria 

1,611.40 

1,507.44 

— 

— 

1,611.40 

1,507 

159 

B-6 

Wayne 

7,336.50 

57,675.23 

— 

— 

7,336.50 

57,675 

160 

B-14 

Schuylkill 

245.20 

3,678.00 

— 

— 

245.20 

3,678 

161 

F-2 

Erie 

234.60 

1,876.80 

— 

’ 

234.60 

1,876 

162 

F-3 

Erie 

206.20 

1,649.60 

— 

— 

206.20 

1,649 

163 

F-2 

Erie 

183.10 

1,464.80 

— 

— 

183.10 

1,464 

164 

F-2 1 

Butler 

399.30 

2,342.70 

— 

— 

399.30 

2,342. 

165 

C-19 

Northumberland 

1,104.80 

3,314.40 

— 

— 

1,104.80 

3,314 

166 

D-l 

Blair 

4,290.80 

12,163.80 

— 

— 

4,290.80 

12,163 

167 

F-3 

Erie 

460.40 

3,683.20 

108.3 

866.40 

568.70 

4,549. 

168 

A-4 

Northampton 

1,401.10 

4,484.20 

— 

— 

1,401.10 

4,484 

169 

D-13 

Cumberland 

702.00 

11,079.20 



702.00 

11,079. 
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8 

( 

C 

Superraory 
Division 
and  District 

County 

Conveyed  as  of 
May  31,  1944 

Acquired  During  Biennium 
June  1,  1944  to  May  31,  1946 

Total  Conveyed  as  of 
May  31,  1946 

Acres 

Cost 

Acres 

Cost 

Acres 

Cost 

0 

D-15 

Perry-Cumberland. . . 

839.30 

$ 4,196.50 

839.30 

$ 4,196.50 

1 

D-5 

Juniata-Perry 

941.80 

3,401.30 

— 

— 

941.80 

3,401.30 

2 

C-4 

Bradford 

722.30 

2,500.00 

— 

— 

722.30 

2,500.00 

3 

G-l 

Beaver 

1,063.10 

14,633.80 

— 

— 

1,063.10 

14,633.80 

1 

G-5 

Indiana 

3,052.70 

9,158.10 

— 

— 

3,052.70 

9,158.10 

5 

B-l 

Susquehanna 

736.20 

2,944.80 

— 

— 

736.20 

2,944.80 

J 

E-21 

Centre 

5,811.90 

17,935.80 

26.6 

93.10 

5,838.50 

18,028.90 

7 

G-2 

Allegheny 

65.80 

— 

— 

— 

65.80 

— 

5 

F-17 

Lawrence 

163.80 

2,457.00 

— 

— 

163.80 

2,457.00 

1 

G-21 

Greene 

1,067.60 

12,811.20 

— 

— 

1,067.60 

12,811.20 

1 

B-20 

Pike 

1,405.80 

5,623.20 

— 

— 

1,405.80 

5,623.20 

1 

A-18 

York 

563.30 

6,850.00 

— 

— 

563.30 

6,850.00 

A -8 

Berks 

217.90 

3,922.20 

51.9 

— 

269.80 

3,922.20 

1 

B-10 

Pike 

2,778.40 

16,470.00 

— 

— 

2,778.40 

16,470.00 

G-10 

Cambria 

2,178.80 

5,447.00 

— 

— 

2,178.80 

5,447.00 

G-9 

Indiana 

574.40 

2,872.00 

— 

— 

574.40 

2,872.00 

B-18 

Monroe 

967.20 

4,352.40 

— 

— 

967.20 

4,352.40 

B-l  1 

Luzerne 

6,822.30 

23,463.85 

78.0 

234.00 

6,900.30 

23,697.85 

C-17 

Snyder 

982.70 

9,358.40 

156.0 

1,560.00 

1,138.70 

10,918.40 

G-6 

Beaver 

321.70 

3,217.00 

— 

— 

321.70 

3,217.00 

F-3 

Erie 

326.80 

2,614.40 

— 

— 

326.80 

2,614.40 

F-2 

Erie  

472.90 

3,783.20 

233.3 

1,866.40 

702.20 

5,649.60 

F-3 

Erie 

321.50 

2,572.00 

— 

— 

321.50 

2,572.00 

C-18 

Union 

295.70 

3,154.60 

— 

— 

295.70 

3,154.60 

C-18 

Snyder 

622.20 

5,228.75 

— 

— 

622.20 

5,228.75 

E-18 

Jefferson 

1,035.00 

3,622.50 

— 

— 

1,035.00 

3,622.50 

A-9 

Bucks 

258.70 

3,534.50 

— 

— 

258.70 

3,534.50 

F-4 

Warren 

806.90 

3,722.40 

220.9 

994.05 

1.027.80 

4,716.45 

D-6 

Blair-Cambria. 

2,467.60 

7,402.80 

— 

— 

2,467.60 

7,402.80 

F-8 

Crawford  

703.80 

3,519.00 

— 

— 

703.80 

3,519.00 

F-7 

Crawford 

154.10 

770.50 

— 

— 

154.10 

770.50 

C-18 

Union 

269.40 

2,896.80 

— 

— 

269.40 

2,896.80 

F-3 

Crawford 

506.70 

2,918.90 

- 

— 

506.70 

2,918.90 

F-6 

Allegheny 

1,245.80 

18,540.04 

— 

146.96 

1,245.80 

18,687.00 

E-4 

Potter 

4,305.80 

10,764.50 

— 

— 

4,305.80 

10,764.50 

A-3 

Lehigh 

549.30 

13,732.50 

698.7 

14,672.70 

1,248.00 

28,405.20 

B-7 

Luzerne 

797.30 

2,790.55 

— 

— 

797.30 

2,790.55 

B-l  1 

Luzerne 

— 

— 

832.8 

2,498.40 

832.80 

2,498.40 

C-l 

Tioga 

— 

— 

7,563.0 

20,873.29 

7,563.00 

20,873.29 

B-20 

Pike 

• 

— 

4,162.0 

13,303.80 

4,162.00 

13,303.80 

A-l 

Dauphin 

— 

— 

11,061.2 

7,140.28 

11,061.20 

7,140.28 

A-l 

Dauphin-Lebanon . . 

— 

— 

29,058.0 

58,275.40 

29,058.00 

58,275.40 

C-18 

Snyder 

424.2 

4,242.00 

424.20 

4,242.00 

als 

190  Blocks 

749,997.88 

$2,894,556.27 

69,231.8 

164,914.14 

819,229.68 

$3,059,470.41 
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TABLE  No.  7.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  WITHIN  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES 


Counties 

Acquired 
as  of 

May  31,  1944 

Acquired  During 
Biennium 
June  1,  1944 
to 

May  31,  1946 

Total  Acquired 
as  of 

May  31,  1946 

Number  of 
Townships 
Involved 

Allegheny 

1,311.60 

1,311.60 

3 

Armstrong 

2,416.80 

— 

2,416.80 

3 

Beaver 

1,421.80 

— 

1,421.80 

5 

Bedford 

36,662.55 

76.20 

36,738.75 

15 

Berks 

9,056.80 

51.90 

9,108.70 

12 

Blair 

18,236.84 

— 

18,236.84 

8 

Bradford 

36,574.70 

106.20 

36,680.90 

11 

Bucks 

3,577.60 

126.10 

3,703.70 

6 

Butler 

2,632.60 

1.50 

2,634.10 

4 

Cambria 

18,375.61 

60.00 

18,435.61 

9 

Cameron 

12,762.70 

— 

12,762.70 

1 

Carbon 

9.058.10 

— 

9,058.10 

2 

Centre 

34,107.60 

5,278.20 

39,385.80 

11 

Chester 

921.60 

— 

921.60 

1 

Clarion 

12,141.90 

— 

12,141.90 

8 

Clearfield 

24,530.20 

159.00 

24,689.20 

12 

Clinton 

10,571.20 

— 

10,571.20 

2 

Columbia 

12,592.30 

— 

12,592.30 

8 

Crawford 

10,099.80 

80.60 

10,180.40 

10 

Cumberland 

837.00 

— 

837.00 

3 

Dauphin 

— 

27,278.40 

27,278.40 

5 

Elk 

47,030.70 

— 

47,030.70 

7 

Erie 

7,286.70 

341.60 

7,628.30 

10 

Fayette 

10,225.90 

— 

10,225.90 

4 

Forest 

7,056.90 

— 

7,056.90 

2 

Franklin 

6,966.90 

— 

6,966.90 

5 

Fulton 

14,793.30 

— 

14,793.30 

8 

Greene . . . . 

1,067.60 

— 

1,067.60 

1 

Huntingdon 

17,709.20 

— 

17,709.20 

17 

Indiana 

4,510.20 

— 

4,510.20 

4 

Jefferson 

23,871.46 

— 

23,871.46 

8 

Juniata 

5,565.10 

— 

5,565.10 

5 

Lackawanna 

4,307.90 

— 

4,307.90 

3 

Lancaster 

4,983.20 

— 

4,983.20 

5 

Lawrence 

1,699.00 

— 

1,699.00 

5 

Lebanon 

5,641.00 

13,002.10 

18,643.10 

6 

Lehigh 

549.30 

698.70 

1,248.00 

1 

Luzerne 

27,868.10 

3,848.40 

31,716.50 

12 

Lycoming 

36,785.60 

— 

36,785.60 

10 

McKean 

20,633.93 

— 

20,633.93 

3 

Mercer 

965.60 

— 

965.60 

2 

Mifflin 

2,324.20 

— 

2,324.20 

4 

Monroe 

13,927.10 

— 

13,927.10 

6 

Montour 

227.50 

— 

227.50 

1 

Northampton 

1,401.10 

. 

1,401.10 

2 

Northumberland 

9,385.50 

— 

9,385.50 

11 

Perry 

4,591.90 

— 

4,591.90 

4 

Pike 

7,951.80 

4,418.70 

12,370.50 

6 

Potter 

17,798.70 

95.70 

17,894.40 

7 

Schuylkill 

9,641.50 

— 

9,641.50 

8 

Snyder 

1,604.90 

580.20 

2,185.10 

5 

Somerset 

12,012.60 

192.00 

12,204.60 

8 

Sullivan 

45,474.40 

400.70 

45,875.10 

7 ■ 

Susquehanna 

10,859.90 

695.00 

11,554.90 

7 

Tioga 

9,745.30 

7,662.20 

17,407.50 

7 

Union 

565.10 

— 

565.10 

2 

Venango 

16,042.18 

— 

16,042.18 

11 

Warren 

29,362.51 

2,969.10 

32,331.61 

7 

Washington 

2,975.60 

— 

2,975.60 

2 

Wayne 

10,689.60 

— 

10,689.60 

4 

Westmoreland 

7,700.80 

— 

7,700.80 

2 

Wyoming 

26,984.70 

1,109.30 

28,094.00 

3 

York 

1,324.10 

1,324.10 

2 

Totals — 63  counties 

749,997.88 

69,231.80 

819,229.68 

373 

66 


Although  they  may  not  accept  it,  farmers  appreciate  the  sportsmanlike  spirit  which 
prompts  a hunter  to  offer  him  a part  of  his  bag. 


Farm-game  Projects  are  patrolled  by  game  protectors  during  the  hunting  season.  This 
protection  influences  many  landowners  to  become  affiliated  with  the  program. 
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TABLE  No.  8.  COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROJECTS— AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGE  SYSTEM— Continued 
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TABLE  No.  8.  COOPERATIVE  PARM-GAME  PROJECTS— AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGE  SYSTEM— Concluded 


1 i 
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East  and  West  Donegal,  Conoy 
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Highland 

Douglass,  New  Hanover 

Cranberry 

Rost  raver 

Gilpin 

Lower  Paxton 

Upper  and  Lower  Macungie 

Moore 

Forward 

Marion,  Franklin 

East  Pennsboro,  Hampden 

Butler 

Fawn 

Union,  Mt.  Joy,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Germany 

Allen,  Lehigh 

Conewago,  Newberry 

Wolf  Creek,  Worth 

North  Huntingdon 

East  Coventry,  East  Vincent 

Girard 

Springfield,  Girard 

Penn,  Heidelberg,  Manheim,  West  Manheim 

Plum  Creek,  Washington 

Bloomfield 

East  Hopewell 
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Summerhill,  Summit,  Hayfield 

Cambridge,  Rockdale 

Slippery  Rock 

Conemaugh,  Black  Lick 

New  Sewickley 

Totals 

County 
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York 

Mercer 
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Erie 

Erie 

York 

Indiana, 
Armstrong  . . , 

Crawford 
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Crawford 
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& District 
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TABLE  No.  9.  AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGE  PROJECTS— (GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION) 
LOCATED  ON  PRIVATELY-OWNED  LANDS 
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TABLE  No.  9.  AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGE  PROJECTS— (GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION) 
LOCATED  ON  PRIVATELY-OWNED  LANDS— Concluded 
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TABLE  No.  10.  STATE  GAME  PROTECTION  AREAS— LOCATED  ON  PRIVATELY-OWNED  LANDS. 
AGREEMENTS  ARE  ON  A YEARLY  BASIS  BUT  CONTAIN  AUTOMATIC  CONTINUATION  CLAUSES. 
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TABLE  No.  10.  STATE  GAME  PROPAGATION  AREAS— LOCATED  ON  PRIVATELY-OWNED  LANDS.— Continued 
AGREEMENTS  ARE  ON  A YEARLY  BASIS  BUT  CONTAIN  AUTOMATIC  CONTINUATION  CLAUSES. 
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TABLE  No.  10.  STATE  GAME  PROPAGATION  AREAS— LOCATED  ON  PRIVATELY-OWNED  LANDS— Continued 
AGREEMENTS  ARE  ON  A YEARLY  BASIS  BUT  CONTAIN  AUTOMATIC  CONTINUATION  CLAUSES. 
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AGREEMENTS  ARE  ON  A YEARLY  BASIS  BUT  CONTAIN  AUTOMATIC  CONTINUATION  CLAUSES. 
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TABLE  No.  11.  SPECIAL  PRESERVES 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
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(A)  Only  7.1%  of  State  Game  Lands  set  apart  as  refuges. 

(B)  About  1,500,000  acres  of  State  Forests  on  which  refuges  are  located  are  open  to  public  hunting.  , ......  . .. 

(C)  Two  Dog  Training  Preserves  and  ono  Archery  Hunting  Preserve,  totalling  2,130  acres,  are  located  on  State  Game  Lands.  1 his  acreage  deducted  to  eliminate  duplication. 

(D)  82.2%  open  to  public  hunting  with  firearms. 


OFFICIAL  1945  OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 


(All  Shooting-  Hours  Based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On 

November  1 no  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  With  this  exception,  shoot- 
ing hours  daily  are  7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  in- 
clusive, 6 A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  at  night,  with  a noon-to- 
noon  daily  limit. 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  posses- 
sion limit  two  days’ 
bag) 

Ruffed  Grouse  

Quail,  Bobwhite  

Hungarian  Partridges  : 

Wild  Turkeys  (See  7 counties  closed)* 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox 

Squirrels,  Red  . 

Grackles  (commonly  called  Black- 
birds)   

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits) 

Raccoons,  by  individual  or  hunting 

party*  

Raccoons,  by  trapping  (Statewide)*.... 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual 
Bear,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of 

three  or  more  

Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points 
to  one  antler  (Statewide),  also 
antlerless  deer  in  that  part  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  desig- 
nated*   

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of 
six  or  more  


Bag  Limits 

Seasons 

Day 

Season 

Open 

Close 

2 ... 

81 

4 ... 

12,| 

2 ... 

8 1 

1 ... 

11-.. 

Nov. 

l....Nov.  30 

2 ... 

8 1 

4 .... 

20 1 

6 .... 

24J 

Unlimited  ■■ 

Nov. 

l....Sept.  30,  1946 

Unprotected  until  September  30,  1946 

2 

6 ... 

Dec. 

17.. ..Jan.  1,  1946 

4 .... 

22....Feb.  1,  1946 

....I  ... 

Nov. 

1 Feb.  1.  1946 

Unlimited  ... 

July 

l....Sept.  30 

1 .... 

I 

h.. 

26.. ..Nov.  29 

2 

2J 

i .... 

11 

t- 

l....Dec.  15 

6 6J 


NO  OPEN  SEASON— Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears  and  Elk. 
FUR-BEARERS — (See  note  under  Special  Regulations)* 

Minks,  Skunks  and  Otters* Unlimited  Nov.  l....Feb.  1,  1946 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)* Unlimited  Dec.  l....Feb.  1,  1946 

Beavers  (By  traps  only)* 2 Feb.  15. ...Mar.  1,  1946 

Opossums  Unprotected  until  September*  30,  1946 


* SPECIAL,  REGULATIONS 

Turkeys — Counties  of  Clarion,  Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean,  Snyder,  Tioga  and 
Warren  closed. 

Raccoon  Hunting — The  season  begins  at  noon  on  the  opening  date,  and  ends 
at  same  hour  on  the  closing  date. 

Raccoon  Trapping — Traps  not  to  be  placed  before  9 A.  M.  on  the  opening  date 
(see  instructions  below  concerning  lifting  traps  on  closing  date). 

Deer,  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  Combined  Season — Both  sexes,  spike  bucks 
excepted,  may  be  killed  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  Montgomery, 
Delaware,  Philadelphia  and  Bucks,  also  those  parts  of  Dauphin,  Lebanon, 
Berks,  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  lying  south  of  U.  S.  Highway 
Route  No.  22,  leading  from  Harrisburg  to  Easton,  during  the  regular  sea- 
son without  special  permits.  A hunter  may  kill  only  one  deer  and  the  regu- 
lar hunting  party  limit  applies. 

Beavers — Statewide  trapping  permitted,  except  where  dams  are  posted  by  Com- 
mission. Non-Residents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One  person  may  set,  tend 
or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  placed  closer  than  15  feet  from 
the  waterline  on  any  established  beaver  house.  Trappers  are  required  to 
keep  tags  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  dis- 
turbing traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may 
not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them 
to  Protector  in  District  or  County  where  trapped. 

Trapping — Traps  for  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 A.  M. 
on  Nov.  1 or  before  7 A.  M.  on  any  later  opening  date  for  trapping.  The 
season  on  the  last  date  indicated  for  trapping  closes  at  12  o’clock  noon  to 
permit  removal  of  animals  caught  on  the  last  night  of  the  season  and  lift- 
ing traps  by  daylight. 

Snares — No  counties  open  to  use  of  snares. 
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OFFICIAL  1946  OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

(All  Shooting  Hours  Itased  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 


Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On 
November  1 no  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 a.  m.  With  this  exception,  shooting 
hours  daily  are  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive, 
6 a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  (See  separate  summary  for  Migratory  Game  hunting  hours; 
also  see  Special  Regulations  for  hours  to  set  traps  in  open  counties). 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  Game  posses- 
sion limit  two  days’  Bag  Limits  Seasons 

bag)  Day  Season  Open  Close 


Quail,  Bobwhite  

Hungarian  Partridges  

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only 

Wild  Turkeys  (See  8 counties  closed)* 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (com- 
bined kinds)  

Squirrels,  Red  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits) 

Raccoons,  by  individual  or  hunting 

party*  

Raccoons,  by  trapping* 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  (Bronze  & Purple) 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual 
Bear,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of 

three  or  more 

Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to 
one  antler  (See  exceptions  under 

"Antlerless  Deer”  below)* 

Deer,  male  as  above,  by  hunting  party 

of  six  or  more 

Deer,  Antlerless  (See  6 open  counties 
or  parts  thereof  below)* 


12 

8 

8 

1 

20 


(■Nov.  T Nov.  30 

I 

I 


o 

Unlimited 

Nov.  1 

Sept. 

30,  1947 

2 6 

Dec.  16 

Jan. 

1,  1947 

Unlimited 

Oct.  15 

Feb. 

1,  1947 

Unlimited 

Nov.  1 

Feb. 

1,  1947 

Unlimited 

June  1,  1946. .Sept. 

30,  1947 

Unprotected 

until  September 

30,  1947 

1 1 

1 

(Nov.  18 

Nov. 

23 

9 2 

J 

i i 

1 

(Dec.  1 .. 

Dec.  15* 

6 6 

J 

1 1 

Dec.  9 

14* 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Ruffed  Grouse,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears  and  Elk. 
FUR-BEARERS — (See  note  under  Special  Regulations)* 


Minks,  Opossums  and  Skunks* 

Otters  (See  3 counties  closed)* 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)* 

Beavers  (Traps  only,  20  Counties 
closed)*  


Unlimited  .... 

1.... 

....Feb. 

1, 

1947 

Unlimited  .... 

1.... 

....Feb. 

1, 

1947 

Unlimited  .... 

Dec. 

1.... 

....Feb. 

1, 

1947 

2 

Feb. 

15.... 

....Mar. 

1, 

1947 

* SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Turkeys — Counties  of  Adams,  Clarion,  Cumberland,  Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean, 
Perry  and  Snyder  closed. 

Raccoons — Hunting  season  begins  at  noon  on  opening  date,  and  ends  at  same 
hour  on  closing  date;  traps  not  to  be  placed  before  9:00  a.  m.  on  the  opening 
date.  (See  instructions  below  concerning  lifting  traps  on  closing  date.) 

Antlerless  Deer,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania — May  be  taken  only  Dec.  9 to  14 
in  that  portion  of  Carbon  County  lying  West  of  the  Lehigh  River;  that  part 
of  Luzerne  County  lying  North  and  West  of  the  Susquehanna  River;  Schuyl- 
kill, Susquehanna,  Wayne  and  Wyoming  Counties.  Farm  occupants  (citizens) 
who  are  cultivating  lands  may  hunt  such  deer  thereon  in  said  areas  without 
a permit.  All  others  must  secure  $1.00  permit  from  Game  Commission.  No 
applications  accepted  before  October  1.  See  summary  issued  with  license  for 
details.  Bucks  with  visible  antlers  may  not  be  taken  in  areas  designated 
above  during  this  period. 

Otters — Counties  of  Elk,  Jefferson,  and  McKean  closed. 

Beavers — Counties  of  Adams,  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair, 
Cambridge,  Cumberland,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon, 
Indiana,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Somerset,  Washington  and  Westmoreland 
closed.  No  trapping  at  Commission  posted  dams.  Non-Residents  may  not  trap 
beavers.  One  person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Beaver  traps 
must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25 
feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  thereof.  Trappers  are  re- 
quired to  keep  tags  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  with- 
out disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and 
may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present 
them  to  Protector  in  District  or  County  where  trapped. 

Trapping — Traps  for  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 a.m. 
on  Nov.  1 or  before  7 a.m.  on  any  later  opening  date  for  trapping.  The  season 
on  the  last  date  indicated  for  trapping  closes  at  12  o’clock  noon  to  permit 
removal  of  animals  caught  on  the  last  night  of  the  season  and  lifting  traps 
by  daylight.  Traps  must  be  tagged;  durable  substitute  for  metal  tags  per- 
mitted. No  counties  open  to  use  of  snares.  Trappers  are  requested  to  refrain 
from  setting  traps  in  trails  to  avoid  destroying  game  and  injuring  dogs. 
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AVAILABLE  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  official  monthly  publication  of  the 
Commission — $1.00  for  one  year,  $1.50  for  two  years  and  $2.00  for  three 
years,  for  everyone,  residents  and  non-residents,  with  a special  group  rate 
of  $.50  for  all  resident  sportsmen’s  organizations  provided  such  subscrip- 
tions are  submitted  in  lots  of  ten  or  more.  Applications  should  be  directed 
to  the  Commission’s  offices  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

My  Land  and  Your  Land — a set  of  four  beautifully  illustrated  bulle- 
tins designed  for  supplementary  reading  on  conservation  from  3rd  to  8th 
grade — all  for  $.50. 

Four  new  colored  Bird  Charts  size  26"  x 30"  for  distribution  primarily 
in  the  schools.  Metal  stripped  at  top  and  bottom  with  a wall  hanger.  Price 


$1.50  per  set  of  four  or  $.50  singly. 

Legal  Procedure  and  Related  Subjects: 

a.  Bound  in  Brown  Cloth  $1.00 

b.  Bound  in  Black  Leatherette  $1.25 

Bulletin  No.  11 — More  Food  for  Upland  Game Free 

Bulletin  No.  15 — An  Introduction  to  the  Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  .10 

Bulletin  No.  17 — Pennsylvania  Bird-Life  10* 

Bulletin  No.  16- — Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program Free 

Bulletin  No.  18 — Pennsylvania  Wildlife  25* 

Bulletin  No.  19 — Pymatuning  State  Game  Refuge  and  Museum 10 

Pamphlet  No.  1 — A Conservation  Program  for  Women’s 

Organizations  Free 

Pamphlet  No.  2 — Attracting  Birds  Free 

Pamphlet  No.  3— The  Black  Bear  in  Pennsylvania Free 

Pamphlet  No.  4 — The  Beaver  in  Pennsylvania Free 

Pamphlet  No.  5 — The  Ringneck  Pheasant  in  Pennsylvania Free 

Pamphlet  No.  6 — The  White-tailed  Deer  in  Pennsylvania Free 

Special  Pamphlets: 

Flushing  Bar  Free 

Special  Wildlife  Refuge  Projects Free 

Educational  Posters — Colored  posters  depicting  various  phases  of  the 


Commission’s  program  are  available  to  School  Teachers,  Boy  Scout  Execu- 
tives, Sportsmen’s  Organizations,  Farm-Youth  Groups  and  Civic  and 
Patriotic  Organizations,  but  not  to  individuals Free 

Motion  Pictures — Numerous  motion  pictures  in  color  are  available  in 
the  offices  of  the  seven  Field  Division  Supervisors.  They  show  the  numerous 
activities  of  the  Commission,  hunting,  trapping,  bird  and  animal 
life,  etc Free 


* Pennsylvania  Bird-Life  can  be  purchased  in  lots  of  20  or  more  for  only  6c  each. 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife  can  be  purchased  in  lots  of  20  or  more  for  only  15c  each. 
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The 

Ten  Commandments 
of  Safety 

1 Treat  every  gun  with  the  respect 
due  a loaded  gun.  This  is  the  cardinal 
rule  of  gun  safety. 

2 Carry  only  empty  guns,  taken  down 
or  with  the  action  open,  into  your  auto- 
mobile, camp,  and  home. 

2 Always  be  sure  that  the  barrel  and 
action  are  clear  of  obstructions. 

4 Always  carry  your  gun  so  that  you 
can  control  the  direction  of  the  muzzle, 
even  if  you  stumble. 

SBe  sure  of  your  target  before  you 
pull  the  trigger. 

2 Never  point  a gun  at  anything  you 
do  not  want  to  shoot. 

7 Never  leave  your  gun  unattended 
unless  you  unload  it  first. 

2 Never  climb  a tree  or  fence  with 
a loaded  gun. 

2 Never  shoot  at  a flat,  hard  surface 
or  the  surface  of  water. 


10 

alcohol. 


Do  not  mix  gunpowder  and 


Conservation 

Pledge 

I give  my  pledge  as  an  American 
to  save  and  faithfully  to  defend 
from  waste  the  natural  resources 
of  my  country — its  soil  and  min- 
erals, its  forests,  waters, 
and  wildlife. 


